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ABSTRACT 

Proceedings of the 1983 annual meeting of the 
Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) are presented. Contents ^ 
include a roundtable discussion, nine papers, a progress. report by 
the SREB ' s Task Force on Higher Education and the Schools , a 
presentation on a SREB report on higher education and high technology 
economic deve lopmen t , a summary of the overall mee t ing , a meet ing 
agenda, a roster of participants ^ meeting minutes, the president's 
report, and minutes of the SREB executive committee meeting. 
Recommendations are offered^ concerning: raising' high school academic 
standards afyd graduation requirements, raising college admissions 
standards , improving teacher selection, teacher education and 
Certification; mathematics and science education; and vocational 
education. The text of a roundtable discussion on programs to ^improve 
quality and provide new incentives for teachers is provided, along 
with a summary of the project '^Meeting the Heed for Quality: Action 
in the South.** Additional contents address the following topics: the 
Tennessee Master Teacher Program ^ the Charlotte-Mecklenburg School 
Plan, the Houston Independent School District Plan^ the role Of 
universities, the state role^ institutional and state responses to 
challenges of high technology, and skills for the work place. (SW) 
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SUMMARY OF 1983 ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE SOUTHFRN RCGtONAL EDUCATION BOARD 

The Southern Regional Educatioi/Board met lune 9-11 , 1983 / at Tho 
Breakers in ^*alm Beach, Florida* 

The Finance and Executive Committoes met the afternoon of lune 9. That 
evening Dr . S . lohn Davis , State Superintendent of Public Instruction , Virginia , 
and Chairman of the SREB Task Force on Higher Education and the Schools, pre- 
sented a progress report to the Board on the concluding report. Meeting the Need 
for Quality: Action in the South . 

At a breakfast meeting for Board members on June 10, Governor WilUam F. 
Winter^ SREB Chairman, presided over the aiThual business session. 

In his report to the Board, President Godwin called on the Board to endorse 
the Task Force ^^'eport ^ Meeting the Need for Quality: Action in the South , and 
commend it to the region as a platform for quality improvements in education and 
further recommended that the Board reaffirm Us commitment to stronger ties be- 
tween higher education and the schools for the purpose of improved quality* 
The Board voted to approve the President's recommendations. 

The Board approved the report of the Executive Committee, presented by 
Chancellor Vernon Crawford, SREB Vice-Chairman , including an operating 
budget of $3,255,000 for 1983-84; a directive to staff to explore the most appro- 
priate kind of advisory structure at SREB to help assure sound program direction 
consistent with interest of the states on changing conditions in h'&alth and^iuman 



service fields and their impact on health professions education; a resolution of 
appreciation to Governor Joe Frank Harris of Georgia and President Joseph Pettit 
of Georgia Institute of Technoloyy [or their efforts to secure a replacement fa- 
cility for SREB in Atlanta on the Georgia Tech campus; and study of a request 
from Meharry Medical College for a fee increase in medical and dental contracts* 

The Board elected Governor Lamar Alexander of Tennessee ^s Chairman for 
1983-84* Senator Arthur Dorman of Maryland as Treasurer, and re-elected Chan- 
cellor Vernon D, Crawford of Georgia as Vice-Chairman* 

Governor Bob Graham of Florida addressed the Board on the need for inter- 
state initiatives in drug education* He commended the Board for the fact that 
SREB, in his view, had always interpreted the *'E" of its formal name in a broad 
and flexible fashion , and expressed pleasure that SREB staff was considering 
possible nevi steps in drug education that would increase public awareness of 
the dangers of drug use. 

In other business brought before the Board. Dr* John T. Casteen III of 
Virginia urged members of the Board to support the National Nuclear Science 
Advisory Committee' s recommendation to the U * S * Secretary of Energy that the ^ 
FY 1984 budget of the Department of Energy include funds to support construc- 
tion of the National' Electron Accelerator Laboratory under sponsorship o^^th^ 
Southeastern Universities Research Association (SURA), The Board authorized 
preparation of a resolution in support of the SURA/NEAL proposal and its trans- 
mittal to members of Congress* 

/ 
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Governor Winter presiUed over the first yen^eral session on June 10 on 
"Programs to Improve Quality: New Incentivos for Teachers/' Dr. Wlnfred 
Godwin* SREB President/ moderated 3 roundtable discussion which included 
Governor Lamar Alexander and Tennessee legislators: Representative Steve Cobb, 
Senator James E. Elkins, Representative James M. Henry* and Representative 
Dale Kelley. Also included were Dr. BillyK. Reagan* Superintendent- Houston, 
Texas, Independent School District, and Dr. Jay M. Robinson, Superintendent- 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg* North Carolina * School System. The discussion focused 
on financial incentives for teachera. Governor Alexander and^the Tennessee dele 
gation described the Tennessee "master teacher" proposal. Governor Alexander , 
citing the need to reward excellent teachers, said, "No state public school sys- 
tem pays one teacher one penny more for doing'a good job at what they were 
hired to do. It is the most indefensible public policy in our country today. 
The blame for the condition of our schools lies with our governors, our legis- 
latures , and our school boards * " The Tennessee plan , he said * is designed to 
call a halt to the current perception that the teaching profes^sian is a "financial 
dead-end career . " 

Representative Cobb outlined details of the "master teacher** plan and ad- 
dressed some of its alleged problems , including eligibility and protection of 
present teachers . Senator Elkins and Representatives Henry and Kelley gave 
their view orf the proposal and its application within their districts. 

Superintendent Robinson emphasized that the Cha/lotte-Mecklenburg plan 
was not in response to "a crisis situation* " but was to forestall what might 



become "Very serious trouble in the near future;/' [le sa ki that the (>harlotte 
"career ladder" plan is a way to attract <jpod recruits, to train them In a 4- to 
6-year probationary perlotl, then to tenure only teachers that haye mot troinlnq 
requirements and have demonstrated excellent performance over a substantial 
period of time. Pay incentives are linked to achievement of the progressive 
steps. He stressed the role of staff development training tailored to needs of 
the teachers . 

Superintendent Reagan press^Jted <Jata on improvements in student attend- 
ance and scholastic achievement to document the success of Houston initiatives 
in merit pay. The Houston plan, which has been operating for several years, 
establishes criteria for evaluation and provides stipends for teachers In inner- 
city schools and in areas of critical shortage. **The center point of the plan, " 
said Mr. Reagan, '*is outstanding educational progress." 

/ Luncheon meetings were held on June 10 for members of the Board and 
Legislative Advisory Council to discuss the report of the Task Force on Higher 
Education aad tha Schools. 

Governor Winter presided over the afternoon session at which Dr. Charles 

L 

Minshall of Battelle Institute, Columbus> Ohio, gave a presentation of the SREB 
report; Higher Education and High Technology Economic Development. Dr. 
Minshall, author of the forthcoming report commissioned by SREB from Battelle, 
outlined characteristics of a "high tech" industryjand stressed that universities 
with strong engineering programs play a critical role in 'stimulating high tech^^ 
nology development/ He said that high technology industry tends to blossom 



in areas where people like lu live and ureas with cultural attractiujis , cjood 
Neighborhoods, and good schools* 

Governor Bob Graharti I^lorida and Governor Charles tJ . Robb of Virginia 
gave their views on *'The State Role in High Technology Development/* Governor 
Graham described three ways in which education affects the location of a high 
tech industry^ -the quality of the public schools , the availability ot a suitably 
trained work fo^ce , and the f>rovision of continuing education for scientists, 
engineers, and managers. Governor Graham said ^ "I know of no greater conr 

trlbution that the universities could make to the expansion of high technology 

" ■ ■' > 

than to be serious about the business, of assisting in improving public schpols,/' 

Governor Robb talked about the qoncentration of high technology firms in 
northern Virginia , close to Wa shington ^ C. He said that this area probably 
has all of the components of a site for high tech industry except the key one-- 
the proximity of a front^ranked research and engineering university. Governor 
Robb said that a forthcoming report from a state task force on science and tech- 
nology will *' tell us what we have . / .and then' tell us what to do. '* 

The general session on June 11 , "Institutional and State Responses to 
Challenges of High Technology," was presided over by Chanceilor Crawford- 
D, S. Bellman, President of the Microelectronics Center , Re^search Triangle 
Park , North Carolina , in his presentation said tha t the development of North 
Carolina's Research Triangle Park has be^en "characterized by farsighted agres- 
siveness" and '"intellectual courage" on the part of governors, university presi- 



dents, and state legislators. Technologic^al growth "will not be evenly 




distributed amonq towns., cities and ruuntlos within statos, inu(;h loss ainuiuj all 
tho states," said Mr. Rollman, hut the proximity of o university of technolocjlcal 
excellence Is a ''critical fac:tt:tr" In <ittrartin() ond rrtalnlncj nrst-r:las:; pnriionnel. 

Following Mr, lieilman's remarKi^^ L)r, Thomas E. Stelson^ Vu:e President 
for Research, Georgia Institute of Technolotjy, spoke about the Advanced Tech- 
nology Development Center (ATDC) on the Toch campus in Atlanta. He described 
the ATDC as "a catalyst built around thc^ rcijcarch programs at Georcji^ Tech" with 
four primary cjoals; the incubation of now industry, recruitment of industries; 
support of industry i n an opera tiona I sonse --f ina ncia 1 * lega 1 , managerla 1; and 
venture capital development. , 

Senator Leonard Dunavant of Tennessee, SREB Treasurer, presided over 

\ 

the session on "Skills io^ the Work Place in an Era of High Technology: M/ths , 

■ \ 

Realities, and Impl^catio/is for Education," Dr, Henry Lcvin^ Director, In- 
stitute for Research on Educational Finance and Governance at Stanford Univer- 

s 

sityi spoke about employment opportunities in high tech industries in the decade 

ahead. He emphasized that "high^tecli applications to a very large degree are 

reducing the skill requirements of existing jobs." And ^ he said, since "we 

V 

cannot predict the precise skill needs over the lifetimes of workers" it is im- 
portafit to emphasize strong ba'Sic education for everyone. He concluded by 
saying that "society is not facing up to the larger fact that so*called recurrent 
.education is going to become fat more important in the future i and we're not 
prepared for it , " 

Following adjournment of the Board meeting, the Legislative Advisory Coun- 
cil met to discuss plans for the forthcoming August Legislative Work Conference . 
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The Broakors 
Palm Bodch, Florida 
Juao 9-11, 1903 



Thursday, June 9 



2:30 p.m. 
4;30 p.m. 
6;30 p.m. 



Friday, Tune 10 
8;00 a.m. 



Meeting of SREB Finance Committee 

Senator Leonard C. Dunavant, Chairman 

Meeting of SREB Executive Committee — 
Governor William F. Winter, Chairman 

Reception and Dinner Meeting 

Meeting the Need for Quality; Action In the South 
Progress Report to the Southern Regional Education 
Board by Its Task Force on Higher Education ^niJ 
the Schools 

S . John Davis f State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Virginia; Chairman, 
SREB Task Force on Higher Education 
and the Schools 



Annual Business Meeting 
(Breakfast served to Board members) 
Presiding:^ Governor William F, Winter 

President's Report: Winfred L. Godwin 



Rfi,pOrt and Recommendations of Executive Committee 
Chancellor Vernon D, Crawford, State University 
System of Georgia; SREB Vice-Ch>airman 

Election of Officers 

General Session 




/ 



Chairman's Report: Governor William F. Winter 



Fro<frarn£; tu InU)ruv<^ OualUv: Now InCQntlvos tor Toaclior^ 

Rouncltdblo: Governor Lamar Alexander and Tennessee 
leai;;latorii: Representative Steve Cobb, 
^entitor James R. IMkins, 
KupreyentcitiVr Jcinies M, Hoiiry, 
Representative Dale Kelley 

liillyR. Reaganf Superintendent/ itouston^ 
Texas, Independent School District 

Jay M. Robinson'f Superintendent/ 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg, North Carolina, 
School System 

Moderator: Winfred L. Godwin 
Open Discussion 

12:00 noon Luncheon Meetings of Memt>ers of the Board and Legislative 

Advisory Council to discuss Report of Task Force on Higher 
Education and the Schools 

Groups A, D, and C 

2:00 p.m - General Session 

Presiding: Governor William F , Winter 

Presentation of SREB Report: HiQher Education and 
High Technology Economic Development 

Charlqs W . Minshall, Battelle Institute. 
Columbus. Ohio 

The State Role in High Technology Development 

Governor Bob Graham. Florida 
^ Governor Charles S. Robb, Virginia 

Open Discussion 

7:00 p .m . Reception 



1] 

sic- 



[nstUutlondl an<l SLtitn Hojiponno:; to (/luillotHjoi> of 

Presiding: CliancuUor Vernon L^rawtonl, 
SREB Vice-Chairman 

Boilman, IVosi<lent, Microoloctronics Center , 
Research Triangle Park, North Carolina 

Thomas C . Stelson, Vice President for Research, 
Georgia Institute of Technology 

Open Discussion 

Skills for the Work Place in an Era of Huih Tec:hnoIoqv: 
Myths, Realities, and [mplications for Edij^ation 
Presiding: Senator Leonard C. Dunavant,^ 
SREB Treasurer 

Henry Levin, Director, [nstitute for Research 
on Educational Finance and Governance, 
Stanford University 

Open Discussion 



Luncheon Meeting of SREB Legislative Advisory Council 
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MINUTES 



ANNUAL BU3INCSS MEETING OF THE 
SOUTHERN REGIONAL EDUCATION BOARD 

The Breaker:; 
Palm Beach f Florida 
, June 10, 1983 

The annual business meeting of the Southern Regional Education Board be- 
qan with ^n 8:00 a.m. breakfast for Board members on June 10 at The Breakers In 
Palm Beach, Florida. The business session, at which a quorum was present, 
convened at 8;3^5 a .m . , with SREB Chairman, Governor William F . Winter of 

Mississippi , presiding , Governor Winter recognized Governor Lamar Alexander 

t 

of Tennessee f Governor Bob Graham of Florida, and Governor Charles Robb of 
Virginia , 

President's Report 

Dr. Godwin's report as President of SREB appears on pages 20-24 of th6se 
proceedings. He recommended that the Board endorse the SREB Task For^^e on 
Higher Education ^rid the Schools report. Meeting the Need for Quality^ Action 
In the South / and commend it to the recjion as a platform for quality improvements 
^n education, as it had endorsed the 1981 report. The Need for Quality , Dr. Godwin 
further recommended that the Board reaffirm, its commitraent to stronger ties between 
higher education and :he schools for the purpose of improved quality by directing 
the SREB staff to pursue an implementation strategy for the recommendations in both 
Task Force reports . including their extensive dissemination and interpretation. 




Govornor Winter caUod for diyciisslon on tho Prosidont's ropcjrl! and Us 

♦ 

recommendations . Mr. Lamar R. Plunkott 6f Goorgja moved that the Board ap- 
prove the report of the Pmsidont and tho recommendations therein to endor*^o 
The Need for Quality; Action in the South and an implementation stra tegy by 
staff to pursue in carrying out actions on recommendations in both reports. 
There were numerous seconds ^ and the Board voted unanimously the endorse- 
ment of the Task Force report* 

Report and Recommendations of the Executive Committee 

Chancellor Vernon Crawford of Georgia , SREB Vice-Chairman, reported 
on the Executive Committee meeting held at 4:30 p.m* on June 9 at The Breakers 
and its actions concerning the proposed operating budget of $3,255,000 for 
1983-84: study of a request for ^n increase in the regional contract fee for 
medical and dental students at Meharry; a report on changing conditions in 
health and human service fields and their impact on health professt^ons educa- 
tion, as well the most appropriate kind of advisory structure at SREB to help 
assure sound program direction consistent with interests of states and Institu" 
tions; and an update on developments concerning a new headquarters facility 
for SREB In Atlanta , including a resolutioH* of appreciation to Governor Joe Frank 
Hams of Georgia and to President Joseph Pettit of Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Senator Paul C. Broun of Georgia moved adoption of the report, there were 
seconds by several others , and the Board vQt^d to adopt the E)tfei::utlve Committee' 



report and rocommendatlons . (Minutes of the Executive Committee meeting ap- 
pear on pages 25-30*) 

Remarks bv Governor Bob Graham 

Governor Bob Graham of Florida briefly addressed the Board and com- 
mended it on its record of responding to real needs of the states In higher 
education and other education-related matters. He stated that the Board had 
always interpreted the "E" in "SREB" in a broad and flexible fashion and ac- 
cbrdingly^ has ignored artificial barriers in the field. Governor Graham dis- 
cussed the current, great need for more effective attention to drug education. 
He said that he was pleased that SREB staff had been responsive to his re- 
quest for ideas of possible new initiatives in this regard and that he looked 
forward to SREB pursuing new information strategies in drug education. He 
said suc+nBfforts would assist law enforcement agencies and their efforts to 
damage the supply side by decreasing the demand for drugs through new edu- 
cation programs. 




Report of Nominating Committee 

President Otis A. Singletary of Kentucky, Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee ^ presented the report of the Committee ^ which also included Senator 
Leonard C. Dunavant of Tennessee, Senator Robert B. Jordan III of North Caro- 
lina, and President John S. Toll of Maryland. The Committee's unanimous 
nominations for 1983-84 officers were: 



Chairman 

Vice-chairman 

Treasurer 



Governor Lamar Alexander, Ter^Qfessee 
Chancellor Vernon Crawford,, Georgia 
Senator Arthur Dorman , Maryland 



There being no other nominations. President Singletary moved adoption 



of the slate, there was a second by Dr, Roy S, Nicks of Tennessee/ and the 



Governor Winter recognized and called on the new Chairman for remarks^ 
Governor Alexander said that hd looked forward to working with members of the 
Board. He said that the "hottest" states leading education reform are in the 
South and he knew that SREB's leadership had been a big part of it. 

Other Business 

Dr. John T. Casteen III of Virginia appealed to the Board to support the 
National Nuclear Science Advisory Committee's recommendation to the United 
States Secretary of Energy that the FY 1984 budget of the Department of Energy 
include funds to isupport construction of the National Electron Accelerator 
Laboratory under sponsorship of the Southeastern Universities Research Asso- 



There was shared concern by various Board members. President Singletary 
moved that a resolution of support be drafted. Senator Paul C. Broun of Georgia 
asked that a copy be sent to each Southern Senator and Congressman, in addi- 
tion to Secretary of Energy Hodel; Senator Frederick T. Gray of Virginia then 
made a Second, and the Board voted unanimously that a resolution be prcfpA^ed 



Board voted unanimously to adopt the report and election of the slate. 



ciation (SURA) . 




/ 
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and sont to members of Congress In support of tho SURA/NEAL proposal. (The 
resolution appears on the following page.) 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned at 9:20 a .m. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL EDUCATION BOARD 
IN SUPPORT OF THE SOUTHEASTERN UNIVERSITIES RESEARCH ASSOCIATION/ 
NUCLEAR ELECTRON ACCELERATOR LABORATORY PROPOSAL 

WHEREAS, the National Nuclear Science Advisory Committee has recom-- 
mended to the United States Secretary of Energy that the FY 1984 budget of the 
Department of Energy include funds to support construction of the National 
Electron Accelerator Laboratory under sponsc?rship of the Southeastern Univer- 
s.ities Research Association (SURA); 

WHEREAS , the report of the Nuclear Sciencie Advisory Committee speaks 
clearly to the scientific, technical, and economic advantages of the SURA pro- 
posal; 

Whereas , the sura universities and states have demonstrated their 
capacity to collaborate in a consortium unprecedented in American scientific 
endeavors and thereby to produce for the nation both advanced scientific com- 
petence^and a broad base for technological progress; 

AND whereas , SREB takes a vital interest in scientific and educational 
progress in the South and in the nation; 

THEREFORE, be it resolved, tfiat the Southern Regional Education Board 
join the Nuclear Science Advisory Committee in recommending the Southeastern 
Universities Research Association proposal to Secretary Hodel and urge Secretary 
Hodel and all senators, congressmen, and governors of the SREB states to work 
toward assurance of funding for the SURA Nuclear Electron Accelerator Laboratory 
in the 1 9 84 Department of Energy budget . 

June 10, 19 83 
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REPORT BY PRLSIDLNT GODWIN TO ANNUAL BUSINLSS SCSSION, JUNE 10 



1 appreciate the opportunity to report to you on what I believe has been 
another productive year of service by SREB to momber states. 

Any appraisal of the past year mUst recognize both the potential of the 
broad movement for increased quality in education as well as the reality of a 
continuing gap between region and nation on various measures of educational 
development. While actions aimed specifically at improving quality should * 
over time, translate into higher levels of educational and economic attainment, 
we must continue to address other matters that affect our progress toward na- 
tional parity. For example, although the regional rate of participation In higher 
education has continued to grow* it remains significantly below the national 
rate. T6 cite another example, while we have greatly expanded doctoral level 
graduate work (we now award about a quarter of the national total of doctorates), 
a new review of national rankings of universities over the period from 1925 to 
1982 reveals no real change in that 50+ year period in the region's relative 
status as a front rank center of graduate education. These examples suggest 
that policymakers should be concerned with a number of issues that determine 
the status of education in the region. As for SREB, they re^emphasize that one 
of the most important responsibilities set forth in its by-laws is to monitor and 
report on overall conditions and trends in higher education. Accordingly* SREB 
has always tried to be responsive to the data needs of Its constituencies. Tm 
pleased to report that over the past year staff and a regional committee of state 
higher education agency representatives have worked to Improve the regional --^ 
data exchange* which has become increasingly Important in the states. One re- 
sult has been a refinement of institutional classifications which in turn improves 
interstate comparability of data by clarifying differences in state patterns of in- 
stitutional mix. 

A staff committee has been working on plans for upgrading our computerized 
capability to expedite data processing. Decisions will soon be made in this re- 
gard that, should improve our data services. 

An effective regional data collection and dissemination activity continues 
to depend on both timeliness and credibility, both of which are enhanced through 
the close cooperation of state higher education agencies and the research and 
state services staff of SREB. We continue to emphasize national comparisons, 
both to gain needed perspective and to help us sharpen our regional analyses . 

Some of you have participated during the year in our examination of the 
way in which state budget flexibility relates to effective financing and manage^ 
ment of public higher education . Case studies of four states , In and out of the 
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rofjton, <ioc;iii!iont rocont iihilts tnwani instUutional flexibility, with Lrado-offs 
of grcator pojit-tiLKliL activity an<l inoro 3ystcmatl<: a<iminlstrattve proco<luro3. 

The case ^nu<lioii aliio otfcr preliminary indications that institutional ficx^J- 
biiity can result In quality improvements, as oppose<i to mere cost cutting. 
These reports will be publliihe<i and available shortly. 

Education in the health professions has been a topic o[ major concern to 
SREB from the beginning of the regional compact. That concern ha s now come 
full ctrcle--from an orlgina^ need to provide arrangements for sharing scarce 
programs to the current problem of devising ways to scale down over-expansion. 

The country has entered only the initial phase of what has long been 
expected --an inevitable , albeit it a slow and fumbling , attempt to control the 
runaway costs of ^ smorgasbord of health care services of unprecedented scale. 
This cost curtailment effort will have a significant effect on our university 
health centers and all health professions edcication. Medical education may be 
the core of the issue, but education and service programs in the whole array of 
health professions will be affected. 

The SREB report on 'issues in health professions education, prepared by 
the staff and released on authorization of the Executive Committee, was an out- 
growth of these concerns. We have been urged by various sources, including 
representatives of university health center's, to give increa sed .attention to these 
issues and we propose to do so. 

With some notable exceptions, state higher education agencies and legis- 
latures have yet to engage themselves in confronting the very difficult choices 
posed in cutting back in the health field, all the more reason for the Board to be 
of all assistance possible in the objective consideration of the issues involved. 

In that connection I would note that our attempt at expansion of health pro- 
fessions data in the regional data exchange tells us that cost information in 
these fields still needs considerably more illumination at the state level. 

During the year SREB continued a variety of efforts to strengthen predomi- 
nantly black colleges. These included technical assistance on staff develops 
ment and administrative practices in student financial aid offices 3t nine insti- 
tutions, funded in part by the Fund for Improvement of Postsecondary Education. 

The Kenan Trust has authorized the inclusion of three additional black col- 
leges in the instructional improvement program funded by the Trust an^J adminis- 
tered by SREB. This latest commitment brings the total of Kenan Trust funds to 
SREB for this program to almost $7 million. 
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rollowiruj o rcH^oniniondation tJt our ln^si annual inoollng wo i;ou<jht a'Ssi'St- 
anco from various; jjourccr^ on ^topi^ to improve tho [>aiir* rate of proi;poctivo black 
toachpri; on iHc National Teacher tlxaniinations , Everybody deplored the problem 
but nolXDdy offered Lo help* Acc^ordlnqly , wo nioved ahead on our own and orga- 
nized a consortium of nine Interested black colleges (a> with an immediate ob^ 
Jectlve of improving the test performance of their education majors^ and (b) with 
a longer term aim of strengthening their general education curriculum with spe- 
cial emphasis on course content and syllabi* SubiJequently , the Educational . 
Testing Service has entered into an agreement with SREB to provide substantial 
in"kind assistanct^'to'^make this project operational^ The initial activity takes 
place this July^ when faculty teams from participating colleges will attend in- 
tensive training sessions on test construction. 

Assuring an adequate supply of black teachers Ir^s been addressed in the 
new report of the Task Force on Higher Education and the Schools, to which I 
want to turn for the rest of my remarks this morning. 

As you heard last evening, and perhaps as you have seen in scanning its 
new report, the Task Force re^:ognizes major progress in the region toward qual- 
ity in terms of higher academic Standards and graduation requirements in second- 
ary schools, higher standards' for college admission and tighter teacher selec- 
tion standards. It recommends that priorities for further action be given to 
(a) improving the quaiuyof teachers beyond minimum standards, (b) selecting 
School principals who can be educational leaders, (c) strengthening teaching 
of mathematics a nd science , a nd (d) making vocationa I education effective . 

SREB's efforts over the past^two years to follow up on the first report of 
the Task Force have been^directed largely toward those areas in which the Task 
Force discerns major progress. These areas should continue to have our atten- 
tion, since, as the Task Force observes , further progress in each is needed. 
In regard to teacher selection standards, for example, I have already mentioned 
one problem on which we are working, namely, assuring an adequate supply of 
minority teachers. 

We have also begun a reappraisal of vocational education, the matter on 
which the Task Force says the leas^ progress has been made. Our examination 
. is focusing on (a) the purpose of secondary vocational programs, (b) duplication 
between secondary and postsecondary vocational education, and (c) the rele- 
vance of vocational education in each sector to changing economic needs. 

Improvements in teacher education, together with incentives for superior 
teaching, merit SREB's attention. And indeed, as with the first report, staff 
expect to devote substantial attention to dissemination and interpretation of all 
the Task Force's recommendations. 
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At its lOHh jnriual mcetlnrj, this Hoarti endorsed 'Tho Nood for OualltV f tho 
first report of tho SRLB Toiik lorce on Hlrjhor Cdiicdl^ioo and. Ihe Schools, Tho ro^ 
port has had widespread influence, in f>art because SR^H hae de^otod consldora^ 
ble effort to folFow-up ac:tivlties. 

I recommend that the Board now endorse Meeting the Need for Quality;; 
Action In the South / and commend It to tho region a s a platform , along with the 
first report of the Ta^ik forco, for quality Improvements In education. ^ . 

I recommend further that the tioard reaffirm us commitment to strong«i^tles 
between higher education and the schools for the purpose of improved quality by 
directing the SREB staff to pursue an implementation strategy for the recommen- 
dations in both Task Force reports, including their extensive dissemination and 
interpretation - * 

The programmatic effect of these recommendations as far as SREB Is con- 
cerned would be this five-part agenda: ^ 

\ 

1, The promotion and monitoring of standards for student achieve- 
ment (i-e-, high school graduation requirements and college 
admissions standards^ as well as other requirements fcrr 
progress across the academic spectrum). Additional atten^ 
tion will need to be directed to remedial education in response 
to the raising of performance standards, 

2- The improvement of teaching, to include 

a , the monitoring of standards for selection of teacher 
candidates; 

b, the strengthening of teacher education programs, with 
special'^emphasis on revised content of teacher educa- > 
tion curricula and on stimulating greater participation 

by institutional presidents in the evaluation and reform 
of teacher education programs; 

c, suronger incentives to enter and stay in teaching; and 

d- more effective continuing education for teachers/ 

3. The development of internships as a requirement in all edu^ 
'catlonal administration programs that^prepare principals- 

4r Sharper delineation of issues in vocational education 
aimed at helping states assert responsibility for policy 
development in vocational education; 
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5. Promotion of furthor cooporation botweon highor education and 
tho schools, with special emphasis on stato-levol bodies. 

A program of thoso dimensions will keep this Board in a loading position 
in tho broad effort to improve quality. Tho Task Force has done its job; ours is 
to expand upon the follow-through effort wo began two years ago. 

In closing , I would note that this is the 3Sth anniversary year of SREB. 
Recently I reviewed several periodic assessments of SREB that have been con- 
ducted by outside evaluators. I was struck in particular by one thatwas con- 
ducted by an experienced administrator of a major university and reported to 
the Board at its 20th annual meeting. It began with a comment that I found 
especially forceful: **SREB has always, in my experience, looked toward the 
future. But the look has been a realistic one. Informed by the past." We 
could not receive a higher compliment, nor, I believe, could we have a more 
challenging standard to measure our work against now and In the years ahead. 
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MINUTES 

SREB EXECUTIVE COMMrTTEE MEETING 

The Breakers 
Palm Beach, Florida 
June 9, 1983 

V 

The Executive Committee met at 4:30 p.m. on June 9, with Governor 
William Winter. Chairman, presiding. 

Other members Present were : Chancellor Vernon D. Crawford (Georgia); 
Senator Leonard C. Dunavant (Tennessee); Senator Robert B. Jordan III (North 
Carolina); President C. Robert Kemble (Texas); President Robert H. McCabe 
(Florida); Senator Cecil J* Picard (Louisiana); Representative Carolyn Pollan 
(Arkansas); Delegate F. Lyle Sattes (West Virginia); and Mr. Harry M. Snyder 
(Kentucky). Dr. Howard R. Boozer represented South Carolina in the absence 
of Senator Robert C. Lake, Jr.; Dr. John T. Casteen III represented Virginia 
In the absence of Governor Charles S . Robb; and Senator Arthur Dorman repre- 
sented Maryland In the absence of Governor Harry Hughes and President Rhoda 
Dorse y. 

SREB staff and others Present : Winfred L. Godwin. William C. Brown, Harold L. 
McPheetersv Mark D. Muslck, E. F. Schietinger, and Joyce Tallman* Others In 
attendance were Mr. Andrew Mullins, Office of the Governor of Mississippi; 
Mr. Eugene T. Branch, SREB attorney; Ms. Maria Goldsmith* Southern Gover- 
nors' Association; and Mr* Tom Richter, Council of State Governments* 



The agenda for the meeting and background papers on the items discussed 
were mailed to Board members prior to the meeting. 

The Comiplttee considered and acted on the following matters: 
1 > Update from the President 

a . The Committee heard a report by President Godwin on matters dis- 
cussed at the November 1982 meeting of the Executive Committee*, Including 
the SREB Task Force on Higher Education and the Schools* He reported that 
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considorablo time had boon spent in staff discussions on various rocoirnnenda- 
tlons that tho Task Force mado In the original report and tho concluding report 
and that planning proceeds In regard to staffing the follow-through effort. 
He stated that his formal report to the Annual Business Meeting would recom- 
mend Board endorsement of the Task Force's concluding report. 

b. Dr. Godwin Informed the Committee of a resolution passed by the 
State Senate of Tennessee which requests that SREB increase the regional con- 
tract fees in medicine and dentistry at Meharry Medical Coilege from $4,750 

■i 

to Si 1 , 000 . He statied that staff had kept Meharry officials informed about 
the feelings of participating states that contract fees generally are at appro- 
priate levels. Following discussion by various Committee members, 
Mr. Harry M, Snyder, Jr. of Kentucky moved that the Executive Committee 
direct the staff to discuss this matter promptly with the contracting states 
with a view toward determining whether the states would be amenable to fur- 
ther increases in the near future , and * beyond that, a general indication of 
the states' attitudes toward future contractual relationships with Meharry. 
There was a second by Chancellor Vernon Crawford of Georgia, and the 
Executive Committee voted to direct staff to proceed along those lines. 

c. Dr. Godwin also reported that he had been looking at SREB staffing 
in relation to continuing program obligations. He informed the Committee that 
he would probably be shifting some staff responsibility, eliminating one posi- 
tion, and looking primarily at maintaining strong capability in the research and 
state services areas. 
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2. Directions for SREB in Health and Human Servlcps 

Harold L* McPheeters of the staff reported that since the last Executive 
Committee meeting the (ioard had published a staff report entitled Health Pro- 
fessionals In the South: Supply and Cost Issues Needing State Attention . 
which had been authorized by the Committee {Attachment A . page 31), The re- 
port addresses a pending oversupply of health professionals In the South and ' 
the relationship between costs in health professionals education and In health 
care * 

Staff recently convened a panel from state agencies and from university 
health centers to react to the report. The panel felt SREB had rendered a needed 
service by publishing the report and urged that SREB increase attention to the 
issues discus'sed in the report* Accordingly, staff expect to spend Increasing 
effort in preparing and disseminating analyses and recommendations for policy- 
makers and professional leaders* Dr* Godwin and Dr. McPheeters stressed the 
need to increase input from the total health field into the SREB effort and said 
that one possibility would be to revamp the existing SREB Commission on Men- 
t^^l Health and Human Services to include representatives from major health 
manpower planners, academic health centers and the professional schools that 
are central to the general manpower field. 

President Robert H. McCabe of Florida asked that community colleges be 
included in the representation since they are a major provider of health care 
professionals . 
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Tho Exocutlvo Commlttoo agreed that staff should give further con&ldera- 
tlon to tho most appropriate kind of advisory structure at SREB to help assure 
sound program direction consistent with the interests of states and institutions 
in the health and human service areas. The Committee further agreed that this 
consideration include discussions with the SREB Commission on Mental Health 
and Human Services about possible modifications in the Commission to assure 
the most appropriate structure. 

3, Governor Graham's ReQu^St for Interstate Initiatives in Drug Education 
Dr. Godwin told Committee members that Governor Graham had requested 

to address the Executive Committee on the matter of drug education but would 
not be arriving in time and therefore would speak during the business session 
of the Board. Dr. Godwin informed the Committee that staff had sent some 
tentative ideas to Governor Graham but that if a special project were to' be 
undertaken, .it would have to have special funding. 

4. Report on SREB Building 

Chancellor Vernon D, Crawford of the Georgia Board of Regents brought 
the Committee up to date on developments concerning a replacement head- 
quarters facility for SREB in Atlanta . He concluded that necessary elements 
in the resolution of this problem seemed to be falling into place and that with 
the support of Governor Joe Frank Harris the project appears yi be on its way 
to completion . with SREB having access to the new facility in 1985 . 
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upon motion of Mr, Harry M, Snyder of Kentucky, with d second by 
President C * Robert Kemblo of Texas , the Executive Committee vpted to recom- 
mend that the Board adopt a resolution of appreciation to Governor Harris and 
to President Joseph Pettit of the Georgia Institute of Technology, as follows: 
Now therefore, be it resolved that the Southern Regional 
Education Board express its appreciation to Governor Joe Franl| 
Harris for the steps he has taken to provide SREB with a head* 
quarters building to replace the former headquarters which was 
demolished for highway construction. Governor Harris' action 
makes it possible for SREB to continue its headquarters in Atlanta 
and thus to serve from that point its 14-state region* 

Be It further resolved that this Board confirm the authority 
of its President to execute a repayment agreement with the State 
of Georgia similar to the one under which SREB reimbursed the 
State of Georgia for Its previous headquarters* The Board looks 
forward to completion of its new headquarters facility as early 
as possible. 

Be it further resolved , that the Board expresses its appre- 
ciation to Dr. Joseph Pettit. President of Georgia Tech. for his 
understanding and assistance in making the SREB replac^ent 
headquarters possible on the Georgia Tech campus* 
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5, 1963-64 Budget 

The Committee received a report (Attachment B , page 33) by Senator 
Leonard C. Dunavant, Chairman of the Finance Subcommittee, which had met 
prior to the Executive Committee meeting. The report noted that the proposed 
operating budget Is down some $245^000 from 1962-83 as a result of decreased 
federal support for special programs in health and human services but otherwise 
continues approximately the same level^f program activity* Senator Dunavant 
moved adoption of thexeport, there was a second by Senator Arthur Dorman of 
Maryland, and the Committee voted to approve the Subcommittee report and 
operating budget of $3 ^ 2 55^000 for 1983-84 , and to recommend its adoption 
by the Board . 

There being no further business. Governor Winter adjourned the meeting 
at 5:50 p.m. 
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jffTACHMENT A . 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
June 9, 1903 



DIRECTIONS FOR SREB IN HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

At its last meeting the Executive Committee of SREB discussed changing condi- 
tions in the health field and authorized publication of a staff report. Health Profes- 
sionals for the South: Supply and Cost Issues Needing State Attention . The report 
addresses a pending oversupply of health professionals in the South and the relation- 
ship between costs in health professionals education and In health care. There have 
been further recent developments, such as the federal legislation to base Medicare 
payments for hospital care on fixed amounts for specific diagnosis related groups 
rather than on reimbursements for services, which will cause further turbulence for 
the health professions and for the professional schools. 

All of this comes at a time when the federal government is cutting back on sup- 
port for virtually all aspects of health manpower and leaving to the states responsl- 
bility for whatever action is needed to address current and emerging problems. It ap* 
pears unlikely that federal funding will be available for special programs to assist the 
states in dealing with new manpower problems (oversupply, m^distributlon, produc* 
tivity, credentialing) which are common to all of the health and hutnan service fields. 

Staff recently convened a panel from state agencies and from ui^^rfeity health 
centers to react to the report. Health Professionals for the South: Supply and Cost 
Issues Needing State Attention . The group felt that SREB had rendered a needed ser- 
vice by publishing the report and urged that we increase our attention to the issues 
discussed in the report. They expressed the view that SREB is in a better position 
to raise and pursue such issues as oversupply and related costs than are individual 
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special Intorosts . Tho group folt that SREB's relationship with both educational and 
qovernmontal communitios could help foster a fuller understanding that now policies 
must supplant those that were operative in the period of great expansion. 

Accordingly, we expect to spend Increasing effort in preparing and dissemi- 
nating analyses and recommendations for policymakers and professional leaders on 
such issues as how to affect the distribution of health professionals to rural areas 
and to subspecialties where they are needed , how to analyze the costs of health 
professions education, and how to improve the productivity of workers. 

This effort will embrace all health fields, including mental health, which has 
been a special area of considerable program activity at SREfe for many years. Largely 
through a wide variety of special projects funded by federal grants, that activity has 
been directed at manpower *nd research needs of both institutionally and^communlty 
based services. With little special funding now available, there will be fewer such 
special projects at SREB. although we will continue program activity in mental health 
training and research* 

In line with the program directions Indicated above, we need to increase input 
from the total health field into the SREB effort. One possibility is to revamp the 
existing SREB Commission on Mental Health and Human Services to include repre- 
sentatives from major health manpower planners, academic health centers and the 
professional schools that are central to the general health manpower field. 

It would be helpful to have guidance from the Executive Committee on an ap- 
propriate advisory structure at SREB that can help assure sound proyram direction 
consistent with the interests of states and institutions in health and human services . 



ATTACHMENT B 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
June 9, 1983 



FINANCE SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT 



Action of the Finance Subcommittee, Southern Regional Education Board, 
The Breakers* Palm Beach, Florida, June 9, 1983 



The Finance Subcommittee met at The Breakers on June 9, 1983 and con- 
sidered an operating budget of $3 ,255,000 for 1983-84. 

The Subcommitfee voted to endorse approval of this budget and to recom- 
mend its approval by the Executive Committee and the Board* 



Senator Leonard C. Dunavant 
Chairman of the Finance Subcommittee 
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ATTACHMENT B 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
June 9, 1983 



PROPOSED OPERATING BUDGET 

f 

SOUTHERN REGIONAL EDUCATION BOARD 
1983-1984 



J 



Including summary statement {pages 35-36) 
Budget tables (pages 37-43) ^ 
and notes on program objectives (pages 44-51) 



\^ SUMMARY 



The proposed SREB operating budget for 1983-84 totals $3,2SS,0OO, down 
$24Sf700 from 1982-83 because of a decrease in federal support for special 
programs . Federal and private funds will comprise 27% of the new operating 
budget . 

In addition to the opepting budget, SREB wll^dlsburse $9.6 million on 
state funds to institutions under the regional student contract program , for a 

total fiscal operation of $12.9 million . 

Page 3 7 provides a summary of expected income and proposed expenditures* 

The General Fund Includes state support and income from publication sales and 

investment of temporarily idle funds* The Restricted Fund includes support 

through federal and foundation grants* Details of the summary are on pages 

38-43 . 

Page 3 8 itemizes grants and contracts in hd^nd for 1983-84* Additional 
projects might be funded by outside source^ during the year, but the year will 
begin with five fewer such projects than in 1982-83. ^ 

Page 39 proposes operating expenses of $436 , 67st^fown sj^ightly from 
last year as a result of the elimination of one staff position. Personnel costs 
include (a) 25^ of salaries and fringe benefits of the president, information 
officer* editorial assistant* administrative assistant and two secretaries (the 
remainder of these is included in General Educational Development, below); 
(b) full salaries and benefits for the accountant, bookkeeper, administrative 
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associate, receptionist and two secretarial/clerical personnel. 

Pago 40 shows the Gc^tieral Educational Development budget with slight 
decreases, in both the General and Restricted funds from last year. Included 
here are funds for the state Services office, higher education information pro- 
grams, and other activities of the president's office. Personnel include the 
remaining portion of certain positions mentioned above, plus the state services 
officer and one secretary. 

Page 41 presents the budget for research and quality improvement activi- 
ties with a proposed 9% increase in General Fund expenditures including a new 
staff position. Personnel include eight professionals and three secretarial/ . 
clerical positions. 

Page 42 presents expenditures for educational opportunity programs, with 
substantial support from outside sources. General Fund support is included 
for two full-time staff. 

Page 43 reflects the sharp drop in federally supported activities in the 
health and human services program* Personnel costs cover four professionals 
and three secretaries* 

Salaries . Funds are budgeted for salary increases averaging 6%. 
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PROPOSED OPERATING BUDGET* 
SOUTHERN REGIONAL EDUCATION BOARD 
i983-8tt 



GRAND GENERAL RESTRICTED 

TOTAL FUND FUND 



Income: 



State Appropriations $ 1,120,000 $ 1,120,000 / 

Grants, Contracts and Other 835, 131 ? " $ 835,^131 

Miscellaneous 175,000 175,000 

On Hand M2t>,880 997,900 126,980 

$ 3,255,011 $ 2,292,900 $ 962,111 



Expenditures; 
Personheh 

Salaries $ 850, 115 $ 727,810 $ 122,305 

Fringe Benefits 20tt,005 17A,670 29,335 



Travel and Conferences; 



\ 



Staff 9t,7ttO 6tt,000 27,7ttO ^ 

Board and Advisory. Groups 128,090 9tt,000 3tt,090 

Office Operations "255,000 255,000 

Program Activities l,ltH,12tt tH2,500 ^ 72^,62tt 

Allocated for Future 

General Fund Operations 58tt,937 58tt,937 

Indirect Cost Reimbursement -20,017 ** 20,017 

$ 3,255,011 $ 2,292,900 $ 962,111 

1982-83 Comparative Totals $ 3,500,709 $ 2,090,^50 $ l,tt09,959 



*Not included in this operating budget are approximately $9.6 million in student contract funds to 
be received by SREB from states and distributed to institutions under the regional student program. 
Costs of administering this program are reflected in the operating budget's General Fund. 

**Cash transfer from the Restricted Fund to the General Fund in payment of a portion of operating 
expenses included above. 
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RESTRICTED FUND BUDGET 



-—Income 



-Enpertditufci- 



Tot^l 

For««rd Gr^ntSt Restricted 

from Contracts* Fund 
1982-33 and Other imSU 



Saldrirs 



Fringe Travel Indirect Program 

Bcnefjtj Staff Other Cost Activities Sourer of Funds 



GENERAL EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Uncommon Facilities 



50,000 



«il,200 



91 ,200 



1 ,000 



90,200 Participating SREB States 



RESEARCH AND QUALITY IMPROVEMENT 
Liberal Arts Teachers 



*,000 



((,000 Nat*l Endowment for the 
Humanities 



HIGHER EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
Kenan Support Program 
Improving Student Financial Aid 



565^000 565,000 12,* 50 2,980 2,800 **000 16,500 526,270 
58*311 58,311 7,<i50 I ,780 3,760 13,975 3,517 27,829 



Wm. R< Kenan 3r, Trust 

U.S. Department of Education 



HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
Collegiate Nursing 
Associate Degree in Nursing 



72,980 %9,330 12^,310 5k. 285 13,025 6,*00 6,600 
121,290 121^290 <t8J20 I U550 U,780 8,515 



<i2,000 Member Schools 
38,325 Kellogg Foundation 



TOTALS 



126,980 



835J31 962,111 122,30^ 29,335 27,7<^0 3»,090 



20,017 



728,62k 
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BUOGET 
Operating Expense s 



1 98 3 -8 't 



Proposed 

1982-83 l983-8» 

Allotted * / $ »78>17? $ » 36. 673 * 



Expenditures; 

Personnel: ' $ 231,675 $ 181,675 

Salaries U6,515 

Fringe Benefits 35, 160 

Office Operations': ' 2it6,500 255,000 

Stationery and Supplies 30,000 

Postage and Express 25,000 

Telephone and Telegraph 33,000 

Rent 75,000 

Rent of Equipment 2,000 

Maintenance of Building 5,000 

Maintenance of Equipment 16,000 

Legal Services 10,000 

Audit 9,500 
Depreciation - Furniture 

and Equipment 22,000 

Miscellaneous 27 , 500 

TOTAL $ '>78, 175 $ '>36.675 



* $ltl6,658 from the General Fund, $20,017 from the Restricted Fund. 

V 
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Gpncral Hdtication^l Djvrlopnnpnt 



Proposed 

1982-8"* 1983-8tf 



Allotted $ ^tti.X^O $ 535,670 

Expenditures: 

From the General Fund 

Personnel: $ 197,600 $ 201,970 

Salaries - 162,880 

Fringe Benefits 39,090 

Travel: 102,000 108,000 

Staff 28,000 

Board and Board Committees 80^000 



Program Activities: ltt9,3 50 13tf,500 

State Services 30,000 ^ 

Legislative Work Conference 15,000 

Info. Programs on Higher Ed, 18,000 

Annual Report and Quarterly 2(t, 500 

Academic Common Market 12,000 

New Program Development r 35,000 

Total from General Fund (ttf8,950 (ttftf,tf70 

From the Restricted Fund 

Uncommon Facilities '^^ > 200 9^200 

Total $ 5tt\,\50 $ 535,670 
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BUDGET 

Rt^s t^arch and Quality Improvement 



■1 



Allotted 



1 



Expenditures: 

From the General Fund 

Personnel; 
Salai/'ies 
Fringe Benefits 

Travel 

Library 

I 

Program Activities: 

Comparative Educational Data 
School-College Link 
No-Growth Management 
Research Interpretation 
New Program Development 

Total from General Fund 

From the Restricted Fund 

Liberal Arts Teachers 

Total 



1982-83 



S ft89,98? 



$ 271,985 

20,000 
3,000 
195,000 



i»89,985 



Proposed 
1983-8i» 



265,830 
^^3,800 



20,000 
95,000 
,20,000 
25,000 
20,000 



$ 537,630 



$ 329,630 

20,000 
'(,000 
180,000 



S ft89,985 



533,630 



ft, 000 



$ 537,630 
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BUDGET 
Higher Educational Opportunity 



Allotted 

Expenditures: 

From the General Fund 

Personnel: 
Salaries 
Fringe Benefits 

Travel 

Program Activities: 

Teacher Edudation Consortium 
Developmental Education 
Financial Aid Staff Development 
Faculty Data Bank 
Compliance Planning 
New Program Development 

Total from General Fund 

From the Restricted Fund 

Kenan Support Program 
Im{)roving Student Financial Aid 

Total from Restricted Fund 

Total 



1982-83 



$ 776,101 



$ 87,790 

13,000 
52,000 



152,790 



$ 776.101 




Proposed 
'1983-8 If 



if5,230 
10,855 



10,000 
7,500 
7,500 
KOOO 
5,000 

15,000 



565,000 
55,^16 



$ 715,081 



$ 56,085 

8,000 
if6,000 



110,085 



620,616 
$ 730,701 
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BUDGET 
Health and Human Services 
1983-8tf 


\ 
















y 


1982-83 




Proposed 
l983-8(f 




Allotted 


$ 901,083 




$ tftf6,720 




cxpenoiiuresr 










From the General Fund 










Personnel; 
Salaries 
Fringe Benefits 


$ 139,635 


107,355 
25,765 


$ 133,120 




Travel; 
Staff 

Advisory Groups 


22,000 


8,000 
1^,000 


22,000 




iProgram Activities; ^^5,000 
Monitoring Health Manpower Trends 

and Work with Acad, Health Ctrs, 
Developing Promotion/Prevention 

Proposals in Health 
Productivity Work with Mental Health 

Agencies 
New Program Development 


20,000 

(f,000 

(f,000 
20,000 


48,000 




Total from General Fund 


206,635 




203, 120 




From the Restricted Fund 










Collegiate Nursing 
Associate Degree in Nursing 




122,310 
121,290 






Total from Restricted Fund 


69^j,tftf8 




2tf3,600 




Total 


$ 901,083 




$ 'f46,720 


0 
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NOTES ON PROGRAM OBJECTIVES, 1983-84 

State Services . These efforts are Intended to link SREB's Information, re- 
search, ai\d consultation services with legislators, state government officials, 

i 

and the staffs of both* 

Providing concise data and information on a wide range of topics is « pri- 
mary emphasis. This Is done through the continuing research and information pro- 
gram and by responding to a growing number of requests for information on specific 
issues or problems. The ongoing reports alert state leaders to^new developments 
and indicate that SREB can provide additional Information* These Include the 
Southern Higher Education Legislative Reports which highlight regional legislative 
developments and present end-of-session summaries; flyers and news memoranda 
which describe off-session legislative higher education developments; informal 
memoranda to Legislative Advisory Council members, selected legislators and staff 
bringing to their attention summaries and articles deemed to be of special Impor- 
tance; an annual compilation of "Higher Education Studies, Reports, and Surveys 
In the SREB States"; and special summaries of detail^fe^:^echnlcal SREB reports * 

Commissioned reports are sometimes used in subjects that require some 
special background, as in the case of this year's report on higher education and 
high technology economic development. 

In addition to state government and educational leaders, the Involvement of 
lay citizens in higher educaUon is very important. SREB will continue to provide 
information to citizens serving on state education and higher education boards and 
seek to involve these persons In SREB programs and activities* 
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Tho SREB Logisiativo Advisory Council will sponsor its annual Logislativo 
Work Conferonco in August In AsheviUe, North Carolina. Also, legislators will 
be included in mootlngs throughout the year on special issues or concerns in 
higher education. 

Staff receive quite a large number of requests for information from state offi- 
cials and their staffs. The prompt manner in which we try to provide reasonably 

ehensive, practical information to state leaders — based generally on firsthand 
edge of developments and the persons involved in theni--continues to be On 
unusual service provided by SREB. y 

Research and Quality ImProveiTifint , Major objectives are (1) to provide an 
organized flow of relevant statistical information covering higher education in the 
Southern region, (2) to conduct studies addressing critical issues in higher educa^ 
tion, including qug^y improvement*, and (3) to interpret pertinent information to 
educational decisionmakers in the region — largely through spinoff products based 
on the information and studies. 

In regard to the statistical function special attention is being devoted to 
refinement and expansion of the regional data exchange (based upon recommenda- 
tions of state higher education agency finance officers), and to computerization 
of elements in the data flow which can be improved upon and expedited by machine 
applications. # 

Briefly described below are a number of studies that are planned or are being 
considered, including those growing out of the work of the Task Force on Higher 
Education and the Schools. 

Teacher Education. The preparation of the teaching force for the schools is 
a major responsibility of higher education, a task which in recent years has become 
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incroQsingly difficult Ikjcquso of doclininq student interest in the pursuit of teaching 
careers. This research effort will analyze teacher education programs of the region 
with a view toward improving their attractiveness to well-qualified candidates to 
the teaching corps. 

Articulation, The need for articulation of secondary and postsecondary pro- 
grams is sug^gested by widespread actions to upgrade high school graduation re- 
quirements and increase college admissions requirements. More attention is needed 
to duplication ot curricula at the senior high school and the lower division college 
levels, with a view toward suggesting ways to eliminate slippage in academic 
progress at this pivotal point of transition. 

Vocational and Technical Education. Work already begun on analysis of the 
vocational training commitments by communities, schools and colleges will be 
moving into a more complete inquiry of alternatives for establishment of updated 
priorities by states and systems seeking to improve the relevancy of vocational 
offerings at the respective levels. A current manpower supply and demand study 
at the less than baccalaureate level is also addressing part of this question — at 
the postsecondary level. 

Curriculum Change. Management of higher education curriculum change, 
which in recent years has focused on the consequences of retrenchment curtail- 
ments, should be viewed in a more positive mode, namely, to assist in assuring 
adoption of appropriate additions to curricula and of revisions in emphasis on 
existing offerings in order to reflect the changing needs of the society and economy. 
Staff are considering the selection of one or more critical disciplinary areas for 
fairly intensive analysis, not only in manpower terms, but for examination of 
changing teaching methodologies and of relation to the total curriculum structure. 



Tunditui of Education* A [<:)cur; on rotrcnchmont , which was trIqoorccJ by im- 
pondino ficmoqraphic chanqos, has largely yivcn way to consideration of how col^ 
Icqos and universities can copo with realities of economic stringency and prossurofi 
of compotitivenoss which ovorride considerations of onrollment decUno. Research 
program plans now focus moro closely on questions of allocation in state revenue 
between education and other areas of state service, and on issues of how best to 
employ available resources within education. 

Licensure and Accreditation. The roles of professional accreditation associa- 
tions and statewide licensing agencies have been of increasing concern to educa- 
tional policymakers . Staff from research and health programs are discussing a 
study of licensure i^ws for selected professions and their relationship to the pro* 
fessional accreditation function, institutional autonomy and access to the professions 

SREB's objective of communicating relevant information to appropriate SREB 
constituencies is one which bears continuous examination. In recent years there 
has been a growing preference for targeting particular interest groups by means of 
brief informational reports on selected educational subjects, largely prepared in 
collaboration with the SREB state services office, asxrpposed to comprehensive 
publications at less frequent intervals. Evaluation of the respective vehicles of 
communication--leaflets , flyers, booklets . technical reports , pressreleases, 
oral presentations, one-on"one consultation--needs to be made continually. 
Preliminary indications suggest that most of the communication vehicles now In 
use have some degree of effectiveness; selection of the medium suitable for the 
occasion is always nefeded . 
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^UiahQr Lducationgl OpPortuntty . A variety of ^Zti activities will bo aimod 
at Improving pozstsccondary opportunities for disadvantaged and minority students. 
One of these will address a major problem noted by the Task Force on Higher Edu- 
cation and the Schools, namely assuring an adequate supply of qualified black 
teachers , SREB will work with the Educational Testing Service and a group of pre- 
dominantly black Institutions to Improve the performance of education maj^.:^ on 
the National Teacher Examinations (NTE) . Nine predominantly black colleges and 
universities have formed a consortium for the purpose of exposing their education* 
majors to well-designed analytical and problem-solving ^experiences, through the 
general education curriculum, as a means of increasing the "pass rate" of their 



education graduates on the NTE. In addition to this immediate objective, a long- 
range goal is to aid the institutions^n reviewing and improving the general edu- 
cation curriculum, with special emphasis on course content and syllabi, 

SREB will also be providing technical assistance to over a dozen institutions, 
working in clusters v which are striving to increase persistence, retention, and 
graduation of underprepared students. This project is an outgrowt^ of two develop- 
mental education research and evaluation oriented seminars held in the fall of 1981 . 
All of the participating institutions admit students lacking in the basic skills and 
are striving to meet their special instructional needs. The institutions are also 



concerned about increasing their student holding power. In addition * the public 
institutions are working to increase the enrollment of "other-race" students to 
meet desegregation compliance goals. 

Through a grant from the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education 
and from SREB fundSv assistance will also be provided to several Institutions seek- 
ing to improve the administration of their student financial aid programs* 
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with tuncln provklcd by the Willlcini U . Konan , Jr. Charitciblc Trust , wc will 

continue to assist an assortmont of predominantly black Institutions to Improve 

Instruction in i^uch fields of study as business administration, communications, 

i 

mathematics , and science . The Kenan Trust provides $565 , 000 annually for sup- 
port of this program, in which seven Institutions participate each year, each on 
a five-year program plan. 

SREB will continue to provide information and consultant services to higher 
education institutions and state agencies to assist them in the execution of com- 
pliance plans regarding the desegregation of public higher education. This will 
include keeping states informed of new developments which might affect them and 
analyzing and disseminating information to the appropriate institutional and state 
officials regarding matters of significant concern. 

SREB also continues a Faculty I>ata Bank service to a sslst institutions de- 
Siring to increase the presence of "other-race" faculty and staff on their campuses. 

Health and Human Services . Manpower training programs in these fields are 
In a state of considerable uncertainty because of cutbacks In both federal and state 
funds* Declines are likely in most fields and are probably desirable since the re- 
gion is headed into oversupply in most fields (although there are still shortages in 
a few si^specialtles f e .g* , geriatrics and psychiatry and there are still problems 
in the distribution of manpower to some settings and geographic are^s). 

The academic health centers and the health professions schools appear to 
be headed for a period of further cutbacks as a result of recent hospital care cost 
containment measures. It is likely that the demand for certain kinds of personnel 
who are based in hospitals , such as allied health specialists , pharmacists , and 
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nursos will drop, but it la difficult to predict which spoclaltios and how much until 
the regulations aro written and the system begins operation. 

At present virtually all of the remaining federal and national {foundation) 
funds in health are focused on research grants and contracts related to cost con- 
tainment and improving productivity* 

The human services generally have retrenched as a re of federal and 
state cuts so there are unemployed social workers, rehabilitation counselors, etc* 
In mental health there Is renewed concern about productivity improvements and 
about community care of the chronically mentally 111* There is also interest in 
establishing closer relationships with training programs so that the graduates are. 
better prepared to serve those most in need — the chronically mentally ill, the aged, 
children and ardolescents and forensic patients. Virtually all federal funding for 
mental health manpower is gone. 

In light of these,^ends and developments, SREB will expand its attention to 
monitoring changing health manpower needs with a view toward providing guidance 
to those responsible for manpower programs. ^ 

This will involve contacts with data sources such as state hospital associa- 
tions and the AMA Master File of Physicians to obtain up-to-date information on 
such manpower data as hospital employment, service ^pattern^ and physician loca- 
tions. This information will be compiled and analyzed for various professions. 
The information will then be compared with^d^isting manpower and training enroU- 
ments . 

Plans call for completion of studies in progress on dental education ^trends j, 
and costs in the region and strategies for aftocting the distribution of health pro- 
fessionals to the need areas. 
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Wo will dovolop and scok fundinq for a project on ways to add training in 
provontion/promotion counsolinq skills to the education of physicians, dentists, 
and nurses. The present content of academic training programs regarding proventlon/ 
^promotlon Is focused on the technical Information of what persons should do to bo 
healthy, but not on how to counsel patients to change their behaviors, an obviously 
more critical need in light of health care costs. 

In addition, projects to improve education for geriatric nursing and other 
clinical specialties will be explored. This is an ongoing area of concern es- 
pecially in the "retirement" states of the region which have high populations of 
older citizens. The Division of Nursing has declared this a high priority area for 
funding. 

A number of mental health projects will terminate In the summer of 1983 * 
A project proposal to research cutback strategies to protect programs for the 
chronically mentally IH is in review; if funded , it will be a one -year project . 
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MEETING THE NEED FOR QUALITY: ACTION IN THE SOUTH 



Progress Report to the Southern Regional Education Board 

by its 

Task Force on Higher Education and the Schools 

June, 1983 
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rORWORD 



At its 1981 annual meeting, the Southern Regional Education Board en- 
dorsed the recommendations for educational reforms made in The Need for 
Quality , the first report of its Task Force on Higher Education and the Schools* 
The Board also extended the tenure of the Task Force for two years. The pres- 
.ent report is our concluding assessment of regional response to the 1981 recom- 
mendations and an affirmation of priorities for further actions which we urge the 
educational and political leadership of the Southern states to pursue with all 
possible speed . 

Our second report. Meeting the Need for Quality: Action in the South s 
documents real progress toward quality* It is an optimistic report, because 
the course for the future that it charts is offered In the knowledge that there 
are many public-spirited people in the Southern states who now recognize the 
critical need for restored momentum in educational progress at all levels — from 
kindergarten to graduate study. Concerted Implementation of steps spelled out 
in our first report is reported across the region. 

It should not escape the reader that "Major Progress"--the first part of 
this, our second, report-'-is a somewhat briefer section than "Priorities for 
Further Action*" Barriers and special Interests which impede major progress 
could be recited at length in explanation of failure to achieve more rapid re- 
alization of educational improvement; the only barrier which we would single 
out is the one most subject to correction by men and women of good will-- 
namely, that of apathy and Inertia, 

We applaud the initiative of the Southern Regional Education Board in 
promoting strong ties between higher education and the schools, based on a 
common goal of quality. We believe that throughout the United States the de- 
termination to devote time, effort, and resources toward resolution of Qur edu" 
cational woes is approaching an unparalleled level. We were heartened, as 
we concluded preparation of this reports by the call for excellence in the re- 
port of the National Commission on Excellence in Education, A Nation at Risk : 
The Imperative for Educational Reform . The national appeal to put education 
on the move again is a challenge that will support the region's efforts. 

S. John Davis, Superintendent of Public Instruction* Virginia; Task Force 
Chairman, 1982-83 

Martha Layne Collins, Lieutenant Governor, Kentucky 

William H. Drummond. Professor. College of Education. University of Florida 
H. LynnGreer^ Jr, . Vice-chairman, State Board of Education. Tennessee 
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Elizabeth G. liolm, Mombor, Statq Councihof Higher Education, Virginia 
J. B. JonoG, Professor, School of Lducation, Texas Southern University 
Milton Klmpson, Exocutlvo Assistant to tho Governor for Education, Health 

and ^Humcin Sorvlcoii , South Carolina 
William G. Monahan , Professor , College of Human Resources and Education , 

West Virginia University 
Gwendolyns. Mundy, Director of Elementary Curriculum , Hall County School 

System , Georgia 

Saralyn B. Oberdorfer, Former member, State Board of Education, Georgia 
John A. Peoples, Jr., President. Jackson State University, Mississippi 
Cecil J. Picard, State Senator, Louisiana 

Frank C. Robey, Jr., Staff Director, School Management Data Services, 

Baltimore City Public Schools , Maryland 
Ray S . Smith , Jr . , Former member , Arkansas House of Representatives , 

Hot Springs, Arkansas 
Donald J. Stedman, Associate Vice President for Academic Affairs, University 

of North Carolina 
Wayne league , State Superintendent of Education , Alabama 

Kenneth H . MacKay , Jr . , Oca la , Florida; Task Force Chairman , 1981-82 
(resigned upon election to U . S . House of Representatives) 
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mce:ting the nccd tor quality 



Two years have elapsed since the Southern Regional 
Education Board endorsed 25 recommendations of the Task 
Force on Higher Education and the Schools to move the 
* South beyond minimum levels toward quality education. 

The recommendations came at a time of widespread 
recognition that improvement in academic staViSards at 
all levels was imperative. Various Southern states have 
moved decisively on a number of those recommendations, 
even in the face of severe budgetary constraints. There 
has been progress toward quality, but much remains to 
be done . 

The Southern governors and many legislators have 
played a major role in focusing on the improvement of 
education as the underlying prerequisite for economic 

Region gaining development . 

momentum in 

educational reform The region's momentum during the last two years 

' in strengthening high school graduation requirements , 

raising college admissions standards, and mandating 
minimum requirements for teachers has propelled It to 
the forefront of what is proving to be a nationwide 
movement. A new spirit of cooperation, with joint ac- 
tion by boards of education and higher education, has 
characterized many of these moves. A commitment to 
higher academic standards has been demonstrated. The 
full realization of these bbjectives , however, demands 
persistence . 

The initiative for educational improvements shown 
by state and local leaders across the region has been 
impressive. For example, several states have enacted 
programs to increase the number of well-prepared mathe- 
matics and science teachers, well before Congress be- 
gan serious consideration of federal assistance on this 
problem. Reforms resulting from state, local, and in- 
stitutional initiatives can bring about lasting, funda- 
mental change; they do not have to be superimposed at 
^he national level. 
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Yet, the task 

ahead is 
— 1~ 

enormous 



However, if education in the South Is to match the 
region's ambitions for economic development, the task 
ahead Is enormous. In many areas the South still lags 
In matters of educational achievement . Southerners are 
still less likely to attend' schools , whatever the level, 
and their achievement scores on tests fall below national 
norms* The average high school dropout Index for the 
region is 35 percent, well above the 28 percent nation- 
ally. While results over the P^st decade on the Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) show 
improvement In reading for all age groups In the South, 
and In overall mathematics for nine and thirteen year- 
olds,. all groups still lag behind the nation (see Figures 
1 and 2) , The slight narrowing of the gap between the 



Figure 1 

Reading Scores on National Assessment of Educational progress 
United States and Southeast** 1971 to 1980 
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Mithamatlct Scarvt on National Ata«Mm*nt of Educational PrograM 
Unltttd Stattta and SouthMSt*, 1973 to 1982 
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South and the nation is encouraging. But a lingering con- 
cern is that in each tested subject — reading, mathematics 
and science--the ability of secondary students across the 
natlgfri to answer qu^estiops^involving higher order thinking 
skills has declined. Tffese trends have extremely nega- 
tive implications for a society that will depend on techno*- 
logical applications for economic growth. 

With this report the SREB Task Force on Higher Edu" 
^cation and the Schools concludes Its assignments en- 
couraged in the knowledge that SREB will continue as 
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part of its ongoing progijam a major effcHrt^to Improve 
quality through Joint e££6rts by higher education and the 



schcfois . 



This report discusses Issues on which major prog- 
ress has been made^ and others Judged to be priorities 
for further action, as Indicated by the following report 
card on the South's road to quality* 



Report Card: The Road to Quality 
Major Progress 

Raising High SchopI Academic Standards 
and Graduation Requirements 

Raising College Admissions Standards 

Tightening Teacher Selection Standards 

Cooperating Toward Mutual Objectives — Higher 
Education and the Schools 



Priorities for Further Action 

Improving the Quality of Teachers — 
Beyond Minimum Standards 

Rewards for Excellence 
Teacher Education Programs 
Teacher Cerlificalion 
Reciprocity Agreements 
Continuing Education of Teachers 

Selecting Principals Who Are Leaders 

Strengthening Mathematics and Science 
in the Schools 

The Curriculum 

The Teacher Shortage 

Preparing Youth tor Work 

Vocational, Education in the High Schools 
Vocational Guidance 
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MATOR PROGRESS 

Reforms with lasting impact on educational quality 
usually Involve the curriculum. The Need for Quality 
addressed this vital area by recommending concerted 
action by state boards of education and of higher edu- 
cation (1) to tighten the high school curriculum for all 
students, and (2) to raise college admissions standards, 
thereby sending a message to college-bound students to 
pursue a rigorous high school program. The actions on 
Higher both fronts are quite encouraging, and demonstrate a 

expectations lead commitment to raising academic standards generally* 

to Improved 

student achievement Actions by schools and colleges to raise academic 

standards signal a growing awareness that higher ex- 
pectations lead to Improved student achievement* They 
also underscore a commitment to emphasis on Instruc- 
tion as the major priority. This in turn may lead to 
stronger demands for more rigorous academic schedules — 
a longer school day or year^ fewer extended vacations 
and r^c^ss^s for campuses . 



Raising High School 
Academic Standards and Graduation Requirements 



States have moved forthrlghtly during the past two 
years to raise high school graduation requirements* In 
1980f the region's norm was 18 units required for gradu- 
ation; today, most Southern states require at least 20 
units. Half the states included only one year each of 
high school mathematics and science In 1980; today, 
two years of study In each of these subjects is the 
usual standard In the region. Some states have moved 
to require three years of mathematics. This ofees not 
mean that all students must take Identical nrathematics 
courses, but more will be required of eachjstudent, de- 
pending on the program pursued. 
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HlQher academic 
standards for 
CQlleoe- bound 
students 



The increased number of units required for gradua- 
tion is being accompanied by provisions that high school 
students spend a full day in school, ending the practice 
in many schools of seniors attending only a few hours 
per day. Specific definitions of what is recognized for 
credit in the major subjects have been incorporated into 
the required high school curriculum. 

Some Southern states are moving toward different 
high school diploma requirements for students complet- 
ing a college preparatory or honors program. For these 
students a higher number of units is required for gradu- 
ation # including at least three years of mathematics and , 
In some cases, a foreign language. However* the 
strongest incentive for college-bound students to take 
a more rigorous high school curriculum comes not from 
a differentiated program enunciated by the school sys- 
tem, but from tighter college admissions standards. 

The basic skills tests required for high school 
graduation, so widely instituted during the past few 
years, are generally acknowledged to be minimum com- 
petency examinations set at eighth and ninth grade 
levels. Passing rates often approach 100 percent, and 
correctly so; but that ts not a significant measure of 
quality improvement. Rigorous academic standards, 
j^^yond minimums. that result from statewide require- 
ments, and in some cases even more stringent local 
rules, are a welcome step toward quality education for 
all students in the secondary schools. 



Current 
tests are 
truly minimal 



The need for continued attention to academic stand- 
ards by secondary schools is underscored by test re^ 
suits. The 1982 national average Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT) scores, while up slightly over the previous 
year, were still eleven and seven percent below the 
verbal and mathematics scores of 1963, before the drop 
began. On the American College Test — which is widely 
used in seven Southern states — 43 percent of the stu^ 
dents in the South scored below 16 (out of a possible 
36) in 1981; in several states, IS is the minimum for 
admission into teacher education programs. Students 
who score at these low levels generally are considered 
to require remediation before they can pursue college- 
level courses. 
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CoUouG-bound *itudunts in the South havo scorod 
uomowhat below tho national avcrago on scholastic 
achlGvomont tests. Lqually distrossinq Is tho fact that 
tho rocjion also is not nurturing tho full fX)tGntial of its 
hitjh achiovcrs . In 19B2, 1 . IB percent of the nation's 
high school seniors attained the status of National 
Merit Scholars; only one Southern state equaled this 
national percentage rate. For seven Southern states, 
the percentage is less than one-half the national rate. 

Recent establishment of special full-time residential 
or summer high school*! and programs demonstrates a 
growing commitment to challenge students to their In- 
tellectual capacities. 

While the region as a whole is making strides, in- 
dividual states are at different stages * In one state , 
recent emphasis has been on the establishment of state- 
wide kindergartens — recognizing that early childhood 
education is the foundation underlying all else. In 
another state, the current emphasis is on development 
of the college preparatory curriculum, including foreign 
language study/ to be offered in each school district* 

The following recommendations are directed toward raising high school academic 
standards : 

1 . State and local boards of education should continue efforts to 

implement higher standards in the curriculum for all high school 
students. 

2 * States that have not already adopted more rigorous requirements 

for high school graduation should do so now. 



Raising College Admissions Standards 

The greatest improvement of academic standards re- 
sults when both secondary schools and colleges raise 
their levels of expectation. The most convincing mes- 
sage to college-bound students for taking a rigorous 



The need to 
challenge 
bright students 



Statewid e actions 
to strengthen 
college admissions 
standards 



Individual 
colleges are 
tightening 
admissions 



high school program comos when colleges forthrlghtly 
emphasize that certain requirements shall be mot be- 
fore students can bo admitted* During the past two 
years, seven of the state higher education boards in 
the region have taken such action (see Table l). 

The general direction of these actions Is to specify 
that students shall have completed four years of English, 
three years each of mathematics, science^ and social 
studies, and in some cases, two years of foreign lan- 
guage studios. The new standards include specifica- 
tions about the subject matter to be included in these 
units* For example, the prevalent requirement for 
mathematics is algebra I and II and geometry, with 
trigonometry recommended. Science courses must 
cover both biological and physical sciences and in- 
clude laboratory components* 

Of the seven statewide actions regarding high 
school preparation for college admission, standards 
tn Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, and Mississippi are 
mandatory, although they are being phased in to allow 
sufficient time for curriculum changes to be imple- 
mented. In Louisiana (which is under a court decree 
of open admissions) and in Georgia*, the standards are 
only recommended , rather than mandatory* 

In South Carolina , final action rests with the in- 
dividual institutions' Boards of Trustees, Likewise, 
in other states where higher education coordinating 
agencies have limited authority, responsibility for 
establishing higher admissions standards rests with 
leadership on the campuses. 

Many institutions in the region have tightened ad- 
missions standards. The University of Tennessee 
raised its mathematics requirements to two years. 
The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill now 
requires completion of a college preparatory curricu-- 
lum that includes foreign languages* The University 
of Alabama has adopted a "core curriculum" for all 
students that will include two semesters of a foreign 
language or computer language. The University of 
Texas at Austin now requires a minimum SAT score of 
1 100 for applicants who are not in the upper 25 percent 




Table I 

Units of High SchwH Work Recommended or Required for College Admissions 

Social Forriitn 
tijiltlLsh Mathematics Scirnct Studies Ijniguagr Other 



l londa Boarti of Rcgcnis 

Required - -hffct.livc 1nimciliatcl> 
(icorgia Hoard ol Regents 

Recommended— liffcclive Immediately 
Kentucky Council on Higher hduc^ihon 

Required -Kffeciive TalK 1**87 
Kouisinna Ronrtl of Ref;ents 

Recommended — Hffeciive Immediulely 
Maryland Board of Stale 
C^^IIeges anti Univcrsntc.'; 

Required—Uffeciive hall. 1989 
Mississippi Board of Tr\jstees State 
Institution of Higher Learning 

Required— Kffective FalL 1986 
South Carolina Commission 
on (f^gher Education 

Recommended for implementation by 

individual public senior colleges by 

Fall. 1988 , 
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( + l*> 
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2 
3 
2 
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A 
B 

C 
D 



I'ttra units retommcrnJcd 

Notes Some of these requircmcnK will not he enfi>rced until students Lurrtnlly m the ninth firadc have firaduatcd. 
Required courses arc generally spcctficd. for cuampte, algebra IL chefnisiry. hiology. United States history. 

A In Florida, the State University Sysiem requires three additional electives wtthm the five major college 
preparatory areas In I0Kf>.ft7. ihe requirement will he four year^ of study in Hngli'^h. three ycar^ in 
mjthenriatics, and three years in natural s*:jence. plus four additumal elect tves in the college preparatory areas. 

H In Gcorgij. the ftWIowmii additional c^itirsfs ;iJ\o sminply retommcndcd JriptmonrKtry, an additional 
laK)r;it4iry ctJwrse in science, a third eoursc in ;i foreign language or sttidy if^ a seeond foreign tangua^je, fine ans 
i,tn. dance, dranrij. mtisic). computer technology, physical and health education, and typinp, 

C Keniut:ky's universities can exempt up to ^0 percent of the freshnrian class froni the requirements Bxtra units 
are rcc^^iTirr^en^ed m conripulcr science and the aris 

l> Unjisiuna's Task Force repon also rec(>nf»nf»ends 2 umis m physical education. I unit in the aris, and 4'/: units m 
cicctivcs The rcp(in specifies the recommended content lor each course af^d suggesis the eonripetencies the 
students should derrv^nstrate . A ' Free finterprise" etmrse unit) Is also required Also recommended arc 
cofnpfehensive scmesier ciammation*, usmg Ihc Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test <PSAT) for dia|;nosing 
academic preparation, and that studcnis take one umi of typing 

h Warylartd's state colleges and universities alUtw a small percentage of students to he admitted who are not 
prepared for eoMe|;c work, but no college credit is awarded for rcrncdial work The University of Maryland has 
aKo raised its requirernents to 4 units of Hnplish. 3 unil** of mathematics, tind 2 unit** of laNitatory 
science 

h Mississippi's Board of Trustees rceomrr>cnds that coflepc hound students take a computer science ctuirse and 

gam a level of typing proficiency 
G South Carolina's propiised prerequisjties include an addititinal unit of advanced inalhcmatics or computer 
science or a combination of these: or one unii or world history or of mtcmaiionat reljtions 
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of tholr high school class. Such actions by "flagship" 
Institutions to raise tholr standards could have a rlpplo 
effect elsewhere In their respective states. The danger 
exists, however, that declining or fluctuating enroll- 
ments will discourage some colleges; in some Instances 
changes in ^tirollment-drlvGn funding formulaswlU be ^ 
necessary Inducements toward tighter admissions 
standards. 

Generally, state and Institutional actions to tighten 
admissions standards have centered on morje rigorous 
high school preparation, rather than on higher SAT or 
ACT scores. In some systems (the University of Mary- 
land, for example) SAT requirements have been raised ' 
but tied to high school gr^e-'polnt avwtj^es — a high 
average 6tfsettlng a low SAT score* In many Instltti- 
t^ons a percentage exemption on admissions standards 
is allowed for students who may have the potential for , 
college- level work but who need reme^ilal help* 

Florida has developed a college-level academic 
skills test which lower-division college students will 
\ have to pass before they may proceed^to upper-divlslbn 
coursework . In Georgia , the Board of Regents' writing 
test has long been a requirement for graduation* 

This recommendation is addressed to strengthening college admissions require- 
ments : 

3 . While progress on raising college admissions standards is 
heartening/ other states and Institutions / Including, many in 
V the private sector, will need to raise admissions standards 
to Improve quality* States should direct close attention to 
serious barriers to Improving^ admissions standards, such as 
inflexible enrollment^driven funding formulas. 



/ 



AfJhorcnCG tp nnlnimum i;t<inclards for bcr^lnnlnrj 
te<ichGrs includes tGr>tlnfT competoncy In the content 
of toachlnq assignments, an woU ar^ assessment of 

Teacher tQstr> classroom performance. 

plus / . , 

Performance Tho Southern states woro well on their way in 1981 

evaluation to adoption of mandated certification tests (after, com- 

pletion of the college prografn) for beginning teachers. 
When The Need for Quality was issued^ four states 
r ' were already using the National Teacher Examinations 

(NTE) standard, three states had developed their own 
state tests , and the .others were at various stages of 
deciding which test and what cut-off scores to adopt. 
Today, all but two states are using certification tests, 
and they too are considering such a requirement (see 
Table 2), 



. Table 2 

Policies on Teacher Testing and Assessment in the SREB States 





Statewide Minimum 








Test Standards for 


Statewide ^stinf; 


Statewide Performance 




Fntrance into 


for 


A^se^ment of 




Teacher F^ducation 


CertiHcation 


Bef^innJnf; Teachers 


Alabama 


Vcs 


sMtC icsls 


no 


Arkansas 


no 


Nil: 


no 


hloniJa 


VCs 


state tesK 


yes 




mi 


stiitc tests 


ycs 


Kentucky 


vcs 


to he sclcctcti ( h^Kl> 




I^>uKiana 


ycs 


MK 


under study 


Maryland 


proposed 


propose*! 


prop<')se(1 


MKSlsSjppI 


VCs iSpring 1*^X1) 


Nil- 


no 


North Carolrna 


U'S 


syi. 


VCs 


South Carolina 


VCs 


Slh of sKJtC test 


VCs 


Tcnncs^c 


^ VCs 




no 




yes M*>Ji^i 


To he sclccieJ 1 M^X4i 


no 


Virginia 


vcs 


Mh 


ves 1 10Kr>) 


West Virginia 


prnposvd 


pr<>p*»setf 


pr<ip<KCd 
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Togts sCroQn 
canfiidatos for 
toachcr education 



Two ritcitn:; havo ralriotl.^or aro In ihq procosr* of _\ 
ralslnrj/ cut-off scJbtos on thoir teachor certification ' 
tciitiw in rococjnition of the need to oiovato minimum 
rcqviircmontii If standards arc to bo meaningful. 

it is profcrablo to test competency on basic skills 
of prospoctlvo teachers early, rather than aftor thoy 
havo graduated- Presently 12 SREB states have instituted, 
or have proposed, minimum scores on a variety of aptl^ 
tude or Ijaslc skills tests for admission Into teachor cdu^ 
cation programs. 



Three states in the region now have policies to 
terminate* or place on probation* teacher education pro- 
grams that graduate large numbers of students who are 
unable to pass teacher certification tests, 

M inority Representation 



Action needed 
to. a ssure 
adequate 
supply of 
black teachers 



The Implementation of Gjertif ica tion tests to assure 
that teachers have achieved minimum competencies in 
their Subject fields has been accompanied by substan^ 
tially higher failure rates for blacks than for whites - / 
This problem stems in part from the fact that fields 
other than education are attracting larger proportions 
of black students than previously- ^ 

As long as teacher turnover rates are relatively 
low, the current decline in the number of newly certl- 
tified black teachers will not have marked effect on 
black representation in the teaching force- In the long 
run* however* such representation will suffer and will 
result in an unacceptably low number of black teachers- 
This Is for concerted action by states and by all in- 
stitutions on their general education and teacher train- 
ing programs. Predominantly black colleges have long 
been a major source of new black teachers- They are 
increasingly aware of the lipecial challenge they face 
to upgrade student performance in their teacher educa^ 
tion programs- In one response, selected predominantly 
black colleges have joined an SREB-coordinated project 
to strengthen the general education component of their 
curriculum. The project seeks to improve the ability of 
students to think analytically by assisting faculty in 
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f:oii:itru(:tLoti (Uui utlli;.^.4itl<Hi c^f Utr>li; that will hnlp <!<;- 

Tliis rGconimGndtUion ts c:nru :rr nn < i with im provonuMU c ^f th n topchor .sol octton 

4. SREB should continue to foster ond monitor {:honcjes In 
admlsslonrs sttincior<iM for teacher education procjrtims 
and results on teacher certification tn:;tS/ with special 
concern for a.ssurintj on adequate supply of black tecif;hers. 



PRIORITIES FOR FURTHER ACTION 



Improvinq the Quality of Teachers 
Dcyond Minimum Standards 

Minimum standards for teachnr selection constitute 
only the beginning of a strategy to improve the quality 
of teachers. The mathematics section of a basic skills 
certification te<;t in place in one Southern state is openly 
acknowledged to be at the eighth grade level. This means 
that teachers are tested for certification at scholastic 
levels below those of some of the students they teach* 
For many teaching fields the cut"Off scores established 
by states in the region on the National Teacher Examina- 
tions do not exceed the bottom quarter of the national 
distribution of scores. For secondary science teachers 
in one state* the score needed to pass is exceeded by 
95 percent of all who take the test nationally. 

The most academically gifted young people have 
never been attracted into teaching in large enough num- 
bers, but talented students, especially women , have 
traditionally entered education in numbers sufficient to 
staff the schools. In the Sixties, one out of six college 
freshmen indicated teaching as a career goal; now, only 
one in 20 makes thi s choice , and those who do tend to 
be amonq Gtudr^nts who rank lower in test scores than 



M inimum 
standards 
only a 
beginning 
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Getting 
outsta ndinn 
teachers into 
classrooms 



Salaries for 
teachers 
still lower 
than national 
average 



Rewarding 
excelle nt 
^ teachers 



other majors. Policies that focus only on minimum 
compotoncior, will not reverse this trend. 

RowardG for Excollenco > 

The issue of how better quality students are to be 
attracted into teacher education and retained in teaching 
careers is tied closely to salary levels. According to 
the National Education Association, the 1982 S. 
average salary for all teachers (including experienced 
ones) was $18,976, Thirteen of the Southern states 
fell below the national average , ranging from 26 per- 
cent below in Arkansas to eight percent below in Texas. 
Maryland is the only SREB state that exceeds the na^ 
tlonal average — by 10 percent. When beginning sal^ 
aries offered to baccalaureates in business administra- 
tion average $1 7 ^ 500 ^ starting salaries at the $13 .000 
level are not going to attract many additional superior 
individuals into teaching, nor will the trend of a 50 
percent decline in teacher education enrollment be re- 
versed. Nor will salary schedules that offer no further 
raises after 15 years of service encourage the most able 
persons with other options to stay in teaching. 

The Southern states have made some progress^ al- 
beit slowly, in narrowing the gap between teacher sal- 
aries in the region and in the nation. For the last 
decade * average salaries in the region rose 106 per- 
cent as compared to 96 percent nationally. 

Current initiatives on improvement of teacher sal- 
aries focus on rewards for excellent teachers. In 
Tennessee, the governor has proposed augmenting sal- 
aries for "master" teachers and administrators by as 
much as $7,000, The plan, to be studied by the legls^ 
lature for a year, calls for four career steps for teachers, 
with "senior" and "master" teachers at the top of the 
ladder. Some 25 percent of all full-time certified 
teachers would be eligible for "senior" status; 15 per- 
cent would be eligible for the "master" level. The 
selection along the career ladder would not hinge on 
credentials but on performance, and teachers would 
have a large role in selectinrj the "senior'* and "master" 
teachers . 
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The notion of rcwardiny oxccllcnco in teaching as 
an incontivG to attract and retain the best is gaining 
attention In several states and school districts. The 
cominon threads thai mark thoiio moves are f)oljcles 

(1) involving teachers in the selection process, 

(2) utilizing the selected "master'' teachers in 
training other teachers in the system, possibly 
through IZ^month contracts, and (3) retaining 
superior teachers In classrooms. 



These recommendations are offered on Improving the q^uality of teachers: 



5 . rinanclal Incentives should be established to reward out- 
standing teachers and to facilitate recruitment and retention 
of highly talented and motivated Individuals. A renewed 
focus on excellent teaching will help to restore the honor 
of the profession — an important intangible reward that has 
eroded in recent years. 

6. States should provide loan scholarships to attract aca- 
demically superior college students into teaching, with 
special attention to the recruitment of minority students. 



Improving Teacher Education Programs 



Presidents must 
provide leadership 
to improve 
teacher e ducation 



Teacher education programs are besieged from many 
directions. Critics have questioned the rigor of what is 
offered in education courses. Attempts to improve the 
situation are frustrated by reduced funding as enroll- 
ments have declined and by tenure provisions. These 
conditions call for bold and courageous action-faction 
that may best begin with deans of education. This in- 
cludes thorough evaluation of the courses that are of- 
feredf using criteria of academic excellence, eliminating 
redundancy in material covered by successive courses, 
and applying or developing research findings on effective 
teaching and classroom management. 

To the extent thatlpolleges of education take forth- 
right steps in these directions, institutions need to 
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rospond more fully to the special needs of education pro^ 
rjrams . The prevalent university reward structure, which 
tends to neglect performance other than research,*^inhibits 
the colleges of education from greater involvement in and 
service to the schools . While research may deserve tho 
highest priority status in the reward structure for a few 
excellent centers of educational research, this is not tho 

case for most institutions. y 

t 

The student teaching experience is a pivotal aspect 
of the professional education sequence. Field experi- 
ences leading^p to student teaching should come early 
during the education major's program. The "clinical" 
approach, which applies theories of learning and teach^ 
ing. needs to be injected throughout the pedagogy cur^ 
rlculum. rather than being limited to student teaching 
courses. 



Strengthening 
general education 
to improve quality 
of teaching 



Improving the general education component of 
teacher preparation is an integral part of the strategy 
to improve the quality of teachers* Failures on teacher 
certification tests demonstrate that weaknesses center 
in those areas addressed by the general education por- 
tion of a college program. While all college students 
should obtain a broad-abased liberal education/ inciud^ 
Ing college-level language and mathematics courses* 
it is especially important that education majors obtain 
a solid foundation- 



Lasting 

change 

requires 

college 

leadership 



Community colleges provide the general education 
component for^jsany prospective teachers. These in- 
stitutions should be included in efforts to strengthen 
the fundamental competencies of education majors. 

The Need for Quality stressed the importance of 
Joint action by the state education and higher education 
agencies to review and Improve teacher education pro- 
grams . While clearly there is a need for state agency 
monitoring in this area, lasting and meaningful change 
will require leadership from within colleges and uni- 
versities. The gravity and urgency of the matter re- 
quire the leadership of college and university presidents 
with involvement of both arts and science and teacher 
education faculties. 
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The foUowlncj rocommGnciattoni; are made on imi)rovlntj_toachor ockic:atlon_Qroc]ram3 

7. CoUogc prcijlclGnta <;hould provide Icadorahlp, Includlnrj the 
coordination of effort;; by faculties In'tlie arto and scrlonces 
and In education, to improve teacher education programs. 
Institutions, Including community colleges, should cloiiely 
examine the content of the general education courses edu- 
cation majors take, to assure a strong foundation for pro- 
fessional preparation. 

8. College campuses should create Incentives for closer 
involvement of faculty in the affairs of the schools. 



o r 
\ 

Teacher Certification 



Reform of tho certification system entails removal 
of undujy rigid and unnecessary requirements, as well 
Certification as inclusion of provisional certification for all begin- 

unduly rigid ning teachers until their performance has been evaluated. 

(Some states use the term "probationary" instead of 
"provisional" for teachers who have not been granted 
regular certificates.) The Ni^ed for Quality suggested ^ 
that arts and science graduates be certified for second- 
ary school positions on the same provisional basis* 

In 1981 , Georgia was alone^in the region with a 
uniform statewide system to evaluate the on-the"Job 
performance of beginning teachers, with provisional 
certification until demonstration of satisfactory per- 
formance. Similar systems have been instituted in 
three additional states and are under study or develop- 
ment in five other states* 

Arts and science Little attention has been given to changing certifl- 

graduates as cation to accommodate arts and science graduates by 

teachers " issuing them provisional certificates on the same basis 

as education program graduates. While most states do 
employ such majors under an emergency certificate, 
which may entail lower P^y, only Virginia has moved 
directly on this matter. In that state, arts and sciences 



cjraduatOG may be provisionally omployed In teachtny 
Jobs, Just as education majors aro , and then must com* 
plGto nlno hours of education courses or an alternate 
program to be approved by tho State Department of Edu- 
cation. In Georgia, a special task force on toacher 
education has recommended to the State Board of Edu- 
cation a more flexible process for liberal arts majors 
to enter teaching. These majors would obtain a pro- 
fessional certificate upon admission to a specially de- 
signed master's program. A task force in Louisiana, 
composed of public school and higher education per- 
sonnel, has proposed certifying mathematics and 
science majors to ease the shortage of teachers In 
those areas. ' 

The complexity and rigidity of certification rules 
have not been addressed forthrlghtly by most states In 
the region. These rules generally include extended 
arrays of certificate fields that were created oven the 
years and reflect. In part, the fragmentation of the 
high school curriculum during the Sixties, The current 
renewed focus on core subjects In secondary education 
may well give states the opportunity, and a compelling 
reason, to rationalize the variety of certificates they 
issue. For example, if EngUsh>:omposltion and litera- 
ture are to constitute the basLe of the required English 
credits during the fouj;,^^^ars/of high school, the state's 
certificate fields should reflect that emphasis, rather 
than a proliferation of subflelds, suchasdrama, speech, 
orjournallsm, 

There may be a greater danger of assigning teachers 
out-of-fiel^i when many of them are highly specialized 
than when their teaching fields represent the major divi- 
sions of the high school curriculum. On the other hand, 
there are subjects that do require specialized prepara- 
tion. An individual prepared for a general science 
teachflng certificate Is unlikely to have sufficient depth 
to tepch physics. The desirability of broad-based certi- 
ficates must be balanced against the need for specialists. 

This recommendation is directed to the teacher certification process: 



Too many 

certification 

fields 



9. As a step toward simplifying the complexity of certification , 
states should reduce the variety of subjects for which they 



issuo cortiflcatos , based on a review of the f:urrlculuin 
in the schools, including the oxtent to which specialiiits 
in various subfioldn aro assigned in-fieUl and out-of- 
fiold . 



Reciprocity on Teacher Certification Tests 



The recommendation In The Need for Quality for a 
"common test" for teacher certification reflects concern 
over the cost of developing additional new state tests* 
as well as the Impediments to interstate migration that 
Need for a result if teachers who have tal^en a test in one state are 

gommon teacher then required to take a different test when they move 

certification test ax:Toss state lines. 



The only addition of state^developed tests in the 
past two years has occurred in a state where such tests 
are used for teaching fields that are not included in the 
National Teacher Examinations. 

Reciprocity agreements that recognize other states* 
tests would facilitate the migration of teachers. To- 
ward this objective , SREB has completed a study on the 
relationship between test scores on a state-developed 
test and on National Teacher Examinations. The re- 
sults show that the same individuals are likely to be 
eliminated using either test. To date* no states have 
taken action to implement crosswalks between tests to 
facilitate the migration of teachers. Teacher certifi- 
cation reciprocity agreements , which some Southern 
states have signed, recognize teacher education pro- 
grams approved by other states^ but do not address 
the problem of certification tests differing across state 
- lines. The Southern Governors* Association has en^ 
dorsed the concept of interstate reciprocity for teacher 
certification tests. 



This recommendation is made in support of a common teacher certification test : 
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10. Stotos should movo to a common teacher certification 
test. Those that use different test .should develop 
crosswalks with the common tost to facilitate the 
Interstate movement of teachers who have already 
taken the common test. 



Continuing Education of Teachers 



Progress has been more evident on assuring mini- 
mum standards for beginning teachers than on Improv- 
ing the quality of teachers already employed . It Is 
easier to mandate minimum tests for the employment 
of new teachers than it is to Improve the continuing 
education of teachers. Yet. the latter strategy is per- 
haps more crucial now because of relatively low turn- 
over rates and. consequently, the small number of be- 
ginning teachers . 



Negd stiU The recommendations outlined in The Need for 

urgent for Quality , though not generally implemented, still repre- 

€^t i^ctive sent sound directions for improvement in the continuing 

continuing education of teachers. 



education 



\ 



Staff development activities should be counted for 
the purpose of scheduled salary increases and recerti- 
ficatlon. provided (a) the activities reflect 3 local 
staff development plan that addresses specific objec- 
tives of the local school administration and reflects 
identified educational needs of the school district; 
(b) the local Pl^n has been evaluated and approved at 
the istate level; (c) the local plan has been formulated 
with substantial involvement of teachers. 

The Conference of Southern Graduate Schools took 
an encouraging step at its 1983 session by endorsing 
a recommendation that the graduate courses teachers 
complete for recertification purposes should be rele' 
vant to the teachers' current assignment. Also, the 
Conference approved a recommendation that admissions 




iitaruJartiii Uito (jraduato otlLicatlou progrann:; ;jhouici 
inatcli an Institution':; ;;tant!artl;; for other a()vdnc:Gfl 
(lo(jrfjGr>. To tho oxtont that totichor*! may not moot 
liuch iJtandardG, thoy wouU! ho aflnnlttnd <inti oarn ro- 
f:Grtlf lea tlon credits on o posG-fail txists, which* 
howovor , would not count toward a graduate dogroo. 
Such poilclos, If ImpiGinGntGd by Individual institu- 
tions, would sharpon^tho focus of graduate oducatlon 
in tho litiprovGinGnt of 'toachlncj' In tho schools, and 
would add prostlQc to advanced degrees in education. 

The following recommendations are offered to improve continuing education tor 
teachers : 

1 1 . Institutions should insure that admi ssions requirements 
into graduate programs in education match their stand- 
ards for other advanced degrees. 

12. States should require that graduate courses taken by 

teachers for recertification are relevant to their tedoh- 
ing assignments . 



Admlsr>ions 
standard^ into 
qraduote '■ 
oducatlon 
programs 



Selecting Principals Who Are Leaders 



Generally speaking, the success or failure of a 
public school depends more on the principal than any 
other single factor . 



Selecting 
principals as 
educa tiona 1 
leaders 



In pursuing the Task Force recommendation that 
SREB consider ways of improving the preparation of 
principals, it became evident that improved selection 
of principals may be the most Important element. 
Principals who are strong leaders establish a positive 
intellectual climate in their schools, and motivate 
teachers and students toward well-defined educational 
goals. School systems need to define the role of prin- 
cipals so that they might realistically function as in- 
structional leaders. 
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Although it may bo poj^iitble to train uome individ- 
uals in certain components of leadership, more atten- 
tion should be given In the selection process to the 
asuoysment of the behavioral attributes that character- 
ize strong principals, beginning with admission to 
graduate schools* Some school districts have adopted"^' 
a variety of means to discover potential leaders: 

(1) the services of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals' Assessment Center Project, 

(2) the use of structured interviews conducted by care- 
fully chosen selection committees, including lay mem" 
bers, and (3) the use of internship or assistant prin- 
cipalship trials to select the strongest candidates for 
principals' openings. A statewide effort to use thf} — ^ 
assessment center concept is being launched ir/South 
Carolina. Although all tearher education programs In^ 
elude a student teaching component, in many^tates 
the educational administration programs for training 
principals do not require an internship. / 

Many principals already on the Job couwtjniprove 
their performance through in-service assistance^ One- 
shot workshops on various managerial topics arjf un^ 
likely to make a fundamental difference. Quanty staff 
development for principals may entail on-the-job 
coaching. The identification in Florida of distinctive 
competencies associated with successful principals 
may be a promising direction for shaping effective staff 
development programs for principals. 

These recommendations are directed to selection of schgol principals : 

13 . The assessment of behaviors which oharacterize effec- 
tive principals should be used as a part of the selection 
process, beginning with candidates for graduate educa- 
> tlonal administration programs and extending to the se- 

lection of candidates for vice-principal and principal # 
openings . 

14. An on-the-job internship should become a requirement 
of all educational administration programs that train 
principals. Such an internship should provide true 
and prolonged exposure to the work patterns of a suc" 
cessful principal, and should be Jointly designed and 
administered by schools and colleges. 



Internship 
should be 
P^rt of 
principals' 
training 
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TUo Currlrnlnm 

Science ^nd mathematlcri education shouhJ develop 
Individuals who understand how science and technology 
influence their personal and working lives. This will 
require greater emphaslG on, and improved presentation 

, science and mathematics in both elementary and 
secondary schools. 



Content of 
mathematics and 
science courses 



Planni ng 
needed for 
use of 
f\ computers 



National testing reveals that students are Improving 
their scores on those parts of examinations which cover 
rote memorization and drill, but at the expense of higher 
level reasoning and problem-solving skills. Students 
often take nine years of arithmetic emphasizing skills 
that can be easily accomplished with a hand^held cal- 
culator. Science, if taught at all in the elementary 
schools, usually lacks hands-on activity, and fails to 
stimulate the interest of children at that age . Yet , the 
prevailing messa,ge Is that problem-solving abilities in 
both science and mathematics will become increasingly ^ 
important to individuals. „ 

Although most Southern states have increased the 
number of high school mathematics and scien^5^^u^its 
required for graduation * so far there has been no wide- 
spread examination of the content of science ^"d mathe- 
matics courses. While several states, including 
Louisiana and Texas, have carefully detailed the neces- 
sary content of courses for students In college prepara- 
tory programs, there has been no concerted effort to 
improve mathematics and science teaching techniques 
and materials in the earlier grades. 

The rush to computers in the schools in too many 
instances has not been preceded by deliberate planning 
on their uses nor how these might be achieved. 



The educational functicjn.of computers in the 
schools is (1) to give all students some exposure to 
this rapidly evolving technology of the future* and » 
(2) to assist teachers by means of computer-assisted 
instruction. Th^ development and application of well- 
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A t(3W unlv<^r;;itl(NS havr^ tdk*Mi a J(j<acJ(T;;hi[> rule* to 
linprov^^ iMTiplc)y(Ml t(3<at:Iujr:/ troinpc^tutuMfjL; in inaih<^- 
matlt:;; ciiui ucleiico. IJtUta lUato Unlvoriiity lukI in^vcrQl 
t^thfjr Mt:;sl:;i;lppl LitUv(Tt^lti(n; walvfj tuition for tln^tr 
pr<><jratiis. Tlu^ Univemity r>l North Cxtirc^lind at C^hapol 
Hill hai; c)ht<ii[uvi piiv^ite :;up[>ort Lo c:ov/;r tuition, 
ochool districts in Dallari and lioiiiiton arc paying all 
ro,\t;; for teachor:^ to n^trainod in those iiubjcct:;. 



Differential 
pa V for 

shortage fields 



The woriienln<j i^hortaqo ha;; hxi to difforontlal pay 
for rnathumaticu and scionrn U:at:h(jrjj , in response to 
market rnaliuc:!, Soitk^ i;<:honl distrirt:; have acted on 
the fact that they compoto with the private sector, 
which often pays twictj the salaries offered by schools. 
Intan<;ible rewards, which ar^^ said to motivato teachers, 
can be slrotrhed only uo far, A Imutod number of dis- 
tricts in the reqion arc providinq differential pay for 
shorta<je areas, and a [^rorjram has been implemented 
in North Cxarolina to place one^third of its mathematics 
and science teachers on 1 l-numth contracts , thereby 
increosinq their pay by 20 percent, 

Theri^ have been nitmerous ap[)eals to industry to 
help solve the mathematics and science teacher short- 
age. The private sector, whlcii is iurinq away the 
teachers, will be the j.rimory looser if future manpower 
IS not adequately trained in nuithematics and science. 
Suggestions range from industry sharing its own staff 
with local schools to fjroviding employment for teachers 
during the summer, Tor example, in West Point, Vir- 
ginia , a n arrangement ha 5 been worked out with a loca 1 
corporation whereby the con^pany provides a mathe- 
matics instructor for a hail-day in exchange for use of 
school re sources . In the mam, however, schools can- 
not depend upon industry to staff sc i^Mice and mathe- 
matics courses on an ongoinc; basis, ^ 



Tighten 
genera I 
education 
for all 
teachers 



The most Lmmodiate response by colleges and uni- 
versities to im^prove ma^A^isatics and scier:ce tn:;truc- 
tion in the schools can tightened g^rr.eral education 

com.ponent ^or all teachers , espociaUy elGr;.^::ntary and 
middle 9chGol teachers. Presently^ preparation programs 
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iriclinio vrry limited schMico ^lud nuuhoiruitic:; if^qiiirc^- 
[iifNiLii lor L^Mctu^rs, with ^i:: liLth* <u; six hours rt^qulrod 
\n iu\ch i)i th<?:jn ;;nhj(;r:tj; . (t would bo hopeiusr: to as* 
:;um(; that ;;r:irtico tUKt nMtlicniciLlc?; ourrlruki wlit b(; 
iin[>rcjv<Mi tiiui d<l(*qu<itt*ly ttuiqht l)y t(NW:h<-^ri; who have 
insufficient hackqrourni:: . 

^S ovorai rocomnu^nfiatlniu; ar< 3 f^oucertUM) w ith i ntltii ematicfi and r;cif?nce education 

15, An course:: In mathernGtic::; and srir?n<:(? tir<; add<:d to 
hiqh sc:hool qradnatlon re<iuir(MnenLj; , ::tate:; shouhl 
cGrefully cxanUne the cx)ntent oE sur.h courses to In- 
sure that they serve the needs of colleqo-bound gucI 
other hiqh school students; . Stotos and local r^ystems 
should also develop ways to revitalize th(! mathemoturs 
'^'^^ and science curriculum in the earlier qrades. 

16 . State hoards oE education should devcdop quid(!line: 

for uses ol computers in the schools and offer a\slst- 
ance in their implementation. 

17. Because the shortaue of mathoniatics and scriencc* 
teachers will not be met by any sihqlo strateqy 
states should enact a full array of incentives to 
attract, retain, and retrain teachers in these fields. 
States should closely monitor supply and tlemand and 
prevent placement of teachers in out-of-field assiqn- 
ments as a remedy' iov shortajtjo jutuations. 

18. All institutions l:i<jt train teachers shouki examine 
thoir general education com ponent .and strengthen 
mathematics and science requirements for elemen- 
tary and middle school teachers. 

19. Collegers and private industry should share their per- 
sonnel :o assist schools with science and mathe- 
matics manpower shortaqes'^'. State riepartments of 
oducaton should modify their certification requla- 

^ tions tc facilitate such placements. 
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r^rliiip:; 111 Ho oth<*r arna cindrcrssed \n 'rhc> No<>d for 
cjuti h ty has prcxjrt?:;:; I^^mmi nuid** a;; In iiuprov- 

ixu} vocational odiinatlon In sctronfiory and pontijocond - 
tuy linstitntions . Thro(* major issuos noo(i aiu;ntl{)n. 

(1) Wha t_ i:i the (}:;!;fMnijl ro lo o f high schoolr> in 
t^ruparlng youth for work ? In tt through qeneral c:aroor 
awarunoii:; pro(jrani:3 that bt!;)in in early adoloi;rt*nco V 
lii it throiKjh the offorinq of "ocfmpationai cli.i[;tf>rij" 
that introtiuce i;tudentG to broat! vocational subjects* 
such as indui^trial lool:^ or aoricultural principles, or 
Is it throuqh trainin-j for s|)ocific occupations? Is the 
major respani;ibiUty of hlqh schools in preparinq youth 
for work to provide them with the t:>ar>ic skills of com- 
munication and mathematics that are needed In all oc 
cupational pursuits? 

If each of those objectives is important, Is It re- 
al -t.ic to expect high schools to succeed in all areas, 
or IS it desirable to establish priorities? To what ex- 
tent can comprehensive hiqh Jtrbools offer a varied .oc- 
cuf>ational preparation pronram? 

Enrollments in setronclary vocational education are 
concentrated in the non-occupationally specific areas. 
Such as home economics, consumer education, and in- 
dustrial arts. Onlya small proportion of the students 
enrolled in vocational education in the high schools 
participate in cooperative arrangements with on-the- 
job training. The imago that vocational education has 
been a "dumpim ground" for students who perform 
poorly in academic subjects reflects, to sone degree, 
the reality of non-rigorous vocational prograns. How 
can students be bettor served? By greater integration 
of basic skills mstr^uction into vocational applications? 
By a focus on performance standards of identified oc- 
cupational corTipeten-^jies ? By redirecting the emphasis 
of vocational education in schools to technical pro- 
grams and to on-the-job training ? 

■ (2) How can unwarranted duplication of vocational 
offerings be reduced ? What are the trade-offs between 
widespread access to postsecondary vocational programs. 



Confusion o f 
pu rpose m 
vocationa l 
ediication 



Reducing 

unnecessary 

duptication 
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<in<l tho r:(>st of <inpl ica tk>Ti , (j;jp*H:lcTlly for vocational 
/ protininis thnt r*niulre expensive fiquipmnnt and for 
whinh thcro lr> a iicordty of Instructors? To what i^x- 
tont tlooji (iupUcatlon ul off(>rin(jj> hy dlfforent typos of 
vocational lniitltution5; roiiult from rifjlditios that ^is- 
sltjn certain age qroupi; to one Instltiitlon and other 
ago rjroupG to a diffdrfint set of Institutions V Is th(*ro 
the possibility of opening programs, roqardlGSS of 
their setttnjii, to all who (leslre training and meet ad- 
mlsr>lonii 'Standards? 

(3 ) Do the vocational [irograms in secondary and 
in postsecondary institutions reflect the d ir ections of 
economic change ? Why tio "technical" program enroll^ 
ments constitute less than one percent of occu()ationally- 
specific vocational enrollments in the high schools, and 
only 13 percent in the postsecondary Institutions? 
Theso enrollment patterns do not match economic de- 
velopment aspirations in a technological society. 



Greater role for 
states in vocational 
education policy 



Some jitates have addressed thesn issues seriouslyn 
The Texas legislature commissioned ^ comprehensive 
study of all vocational education programs in the state 
and is now considering the findings and recommenda^ 
tions . In Tennessee, a commission has examined the 
problem^ concluding that the emphasis in the hicjh 
schools should be to prepare students in the basic 
skills, and that the primary ijt^ttinq for occupationally- 
specific training is to be in postsecondary institutions. 
The Tennessee commission recommended consolidation 
of some postsecondary programs to eliminate unneces- 
sary duplication, as well ^s greater emphasis upon 
technical programs. 



Direct federal dollars account for 10 percent of 
vocational education expenditures. Some states have 
not addressed the objectives and the operation of their 
vocational programs in depth on the grounds that federal 
directives preempt state leeway in such decisions. 
Since the federal role is now up for reauthorization, 
states Y\ave^ an opportunity to sppk more authority to 
shape their programs. 



Industry could play a greater rolo in : fir^rj 
vocational education to reflect the w(jrk skills o: tht_ 
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f;oun<;ll:j in thn pdr;t. hKliM^fi, hnsiricGii lca<i<Ti; i\ro 
<;niT<Mitly Involvoct iiUimat<*ly in ' )o imt>lcnHMitatLon of 
tJu; Jol)i; Tratnlnq I^artnoriihlp Ar:t (JTPA), That program 
iii conc:ornG<l with .shajUnfi tho ncc<:lo<J dlrG<::tioni; for ro- 
trairilnti unGmt>loyGci aiui (n:jplac:(;d workors--<lirGctionfi 
which i;houlcl he oqually relevant In plannincj vocational 
Gducatlon prorjrams for youncl pGoplo. The tiniG and of^ 
fort top cXGcutivGG arG dGvotin<7 to point JTPA toward 
GffGctLvG outcomGS c:oij1<1 be mGl<Jo<i into ;;totG planning 
for vocational Gducatlon. 



p GllvGry of 
vocational 
guldancG a 
ma jor problom 



EffGctivG counr^Glinq of hiyh school studGnts to 
makG rGasonGd plans for GntGrlng thG labor markGt or, 
for pursuit of furthGr Gducation contiauoG to be a SGrl*- 
ouG problGm . 



ThG empIoyrriGnt of pGrsons with labor markGt ex- 
pGriGncG to^ counSGl studGnts may be an altGrnative to 
the U3G of academically-oriGntGd counselors. YGt, 
school systems with grave financial problGms arG un- 
likely to Gmploy enough specialists to provide adequate 
vocational guidanro. The GStiniatG of a currGnt average 
ratio in the nation i>l 4S0 high school studGnts per 
connSGlor illustrates the magnitudG of the problem. 
For t-he timG bGtng, greater emphasis on careGr awarG- 
nesG and vocational planning will probably depend on 
individual tGachers. Further efforts arG nGGdGd in us- 
ing occupationally^orientGd counselors to help engage 
the entire school faculty in giving grGatGr attGntion to 
career awareness throughout the academic and voca^ 
tional curriculum . 



This recommendation is addressed to vocational education: 



20. If they have not already donG so* states shonlri give 
high priority to a close appra_sal of vocational edu- 
cation. Such reviews should include evaluation of 
the objectives of vocational eclucation m the high 
schools* of duplicated occupational offerings by the 
various sectors of education , and of the market rele^ 
vancy and quality standards of available programs. 

SREB should continue to delineate the issues and provide 
current and relevant information on ways to improve vo- 
cational education in secondary and postsecondary insti- 
tutions / 
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Joint efforts of 
state boards 
<^encouragln 



Voch of the ac:tlnn;i doscrilind in this rnport 1:; heart- 
onlnq and ropresonts initial anrl , sometimes , major steps 
on the path to quality education in the South, Porhaps 
the most notable trend of the past two years has benn 
the new spirit of cooporation botwoon schools and 
hlqher education. The rncont LnltLatives to raise aca- 
demic standards havt^* for the most part, Involvnd co- 
or<Hnated action by state boards ul education and of 
hifjher dtujcation. Lines of communication have been 
establishad throufjh joint committ^j'^s of respective 
state boarc^^s or throurjh commissions composed of rep- 
resentatives of all the constituencies of education, 
These signal a cooperative style scarcely evident two 
years ago , 



Higher standards for admission int<D teacher educa- 
tion programs exemplify joint policy development by the 
two boards in North Carolina , Virginia , and Georgia , 
Commissions, liaison committees, or task forces rep- 
resenting both sectors have worked in Texas, Maryland, 
Florida f Tennessee , Virginia , and West Virginia to pro^ 
duce ^ wide array of imt->ortant recommendations, rang- 
ing from curriculum revision to improved staff develop- 
ment for teachers . Highipr education agency efforts to 
revise minimum standards for college admissions have 
involved consultation with school personnel in Kentucky, 
Florida, Louisiana , and Mississippi, 



School/college 
cooperation at 
the local level 



Individual colleges and schools i[i some localities 
also are tackling problems together. These cooperative 
efforts cover a wide range, from the 'tTniversity of Vir- 
ginia's instruction in the use of coffiputers for classroom 
teachers , to advancement of liberal) arts education in 
Appalachian schools by the University of Tennessee at 
Knoxville, to efforts of the Unive^rsity of Nortl) Carolina 
at Chapel Hill to train mathematics and science teachers 
for the schools. Colleges are assisting schools to serve 
talented high school youth, either on the college cam- 
puses or by promoting advanced pla^ceaient programs in 
the schools . ^ ' 



<;rjii;;ort.lti to Intnrni yDUtWf [)ix)plo witliin the^ir nrod that 
i\ ritlnrou?; liiqh Sf:hr><)f progrtini 1;.; n<^nn;^iitiry to LiTir;cGefl 
in ('ollnqn. I,i^ci(i<]!r;;lii p in Ihh; <Hr<u;tifMi by MionU^Dodo 
c;onmuintty Collooo , alon^p wiTli Dthor colh^fin;; In that 
area, and tlu^ locrul piiblU; and jjrlvato school:; noto^ 
wortby, are the offortii by L^mar Univoriilty (Toxas) 
□ nrl nearby coUoqo:! and r;chools to rlovolop Joint strato- 
qicr. to raise oclucatioQal ytandanl!;- in both sor;torj;. 

Collouon of education enjoy the greatest opportunity 
U) nontributo to and benefit from school-campus coopera- 
tion . They tire already heavily involved in using the 
schools to train student toaciiers. While Gome colleges 
of education have initiateti projects to Improve teaching 
or management of schools ^ more widespread activity of 
this type would benefit both parties. Tlio education 
faculty needs to stay current with the reality of schools' 
problems, while the schools may gain from exposure to 
research findings on the campuses.. 



Continued 

dialogue 

among 

educational 

leaders 

is essential 



The Task force on Higher Education and the Schools 
and the Southern Regional Education Board during, the past 
two years have sought to expand dialogue between the 
various constituencies in education. There is great need 
for much more Joint discu::^aon on the issues covered in 
this report. This dialogue chould include teachers and 
principals, superintendents and college presidents, ac- 
crediting agenrit^s and professional organizations, as 
well as lay political leaders. 



'Opening the lines of communication is only theiirst 
step toward reform. The funda raenta 1 principle thatf edu- 
cation exists to serve students, first and foremost^ is 
sometimes neglected in the competition to protect the 
interests of various constituencies. The interest of 
students, for example, comes ahead of competitive con- 
cerns by schools for average daily attendance slots and 
of colleges and various vocational education programs 
for enrollment credits. 



While seme recommenJ^^tions in this report and in 
The Need for L^uality may disturb one or another special 
intorert in the huge^'educational enterprise, these recom^ 
mendations reflect the philr Mphy that studer.ts come 
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thG HGGd 

for quality 

dGSpitG 

fina ncia t 
constraints 



[ir:;i. Thn othnr <;t)n<:t^riis , wliih; Inipurltinl, drc :^ocond- 
ary. Witli Ihi^^i; :;piril, cornnuinlcation lnvolvin<i tlic many 
cunstlluonclci; of odnc^tilion will load beyond rnlnlinum 
iitanclartlti toward hitihcr acliicvcnicnt hy iitudtMil;^ in 
Sf:liool:3 anri coilc<jc!J. Tliat i*^ the G:;:>GncG of the Job 
to bo accomplished, 

MonGy anil Quality Lriucation 

ThG financial Glrinrlent^y of state:; In the TGtjlon is 
ovGn ruut'^; SGVGrG today than two yGars a<jo when SRED 
pul:)lishGd thG recommendationii on Gducational improvG- 
mGnt in The NggcI for Quality . RGalistic rGcommendattons 
to raiSG Gducational standards must takG into account 
limitGd rGSOurcGS- This unpliuu thG crucial nGcessity of 
making choicGS among numGrous worthy GxpGnditurGS . 

^oiTiG of thG rGcomir^^ndations in this rGpovt aud of 
the i-f ^vious report do cjntail additional financing. Sub^ 
stanUal salary in^reasGs for good tGachGrs will rGqulrG 
sizablG funding. Eventually the public will have to rlG- 
cidG how highly it values quality instruction of thG na- 
tion's youth . 



Use existing 
resources more 
effectively 



it should not be overlookGd* howGVGr, that many ot 
thG Task force's rGcommGndations not only Gntail no nGw 
costs, but could actua Uy TGprGSGnt savings. Tightened 
college admissions s'tanciards may reduce the number of 
young people who spend a few quarters on campus , often 
in Lfl'Sedial work, before deciding they nfi^e the wrong 
loice. Indeed, expected enrollment declines Jtn col- 
leges ^nd high schools suggest the pos'^ibility of savings 
if the "hard decisions" on closings and "retrenchments are 
made through enlightened administrative and political 
leadership . 

The return to a more structured high scnool curricu- 
lurn may cut the need for specialists in peripheral sub- 
jects. Reduced emphasis on the accumulation of college 
credits for renewal of credentials might slow the rush to 
graduate courses by teachers and, thereby, present an 
opportunity for more adequate funding ot school di.stric 
staff development, given adequate safeguards. Grea 
selectivity by graduate educational administration programs 
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wf)ul<l re<lu<:e onrollnienl:; and the vaiit liupply ol ccrtitlod 
potontial principals, many of whom will nevor bo collod 
on lo n<jrvo In that capacliy. 

If current financial constraints load lo Judicious ro- 
duf^tlon of programs and to dollborato choices bolwoen 
offocttvo and loss offoctlvo programs, ail of education 
will benefit and the public may become more willing to 
provide further support. 
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TASK ruKCj; CiiMKMAN*^ :;UMMAKY Oi' 
MUniNU IHi; NULD ['UK QUALITY: ACTION IN THi; SOUTH 



o , John Davir» . 
State SuporlntOEiciont oi Pnblir Instruction, Virginia 



The Southern Rccjional Education Hoard's Task Force on Higher Education 
and the Schools made its first report to the Board during SREB's 1981 annual 
meeting- In the two-year period since then, our stat^Tslia ve taken decisive 
actions on many of the 25 refommendations for improving the quality of educa-*^ 
tlon which were advanced in our first report. The Need for Quality . Tonight 
1 am going to talk about som*:: of that progress, which is i^ummarized in the 
Task Force's second roport» Meeting the Hned for Quality: Action In the South , 
This new, and Mnal. report of the Task Force also sets forth a set of priorities 
for future actions which we feel are essential to further needed improvements 
in the quality of education in the South. 

However, before I get into that, I would like to make some comparisons 
which 1 find very interesting. As you know, there has been a great deal of 
publicity recently on what has happened to education in this country^ prompted 
-by the report of the National Commission 6\\ LxccllcEice in Education^ A Nation 
At Risk . That report , which . of course . wa s not released until April 1983 , makes 
a number of recommendations and 1 was interested to see how many of the Com- 
mission's recommendations were similar to the ones made by our Task Force two 
years acjo in The Need for/Quality . 

Recommendation A in A Nation At Risk , April 1983 , reads: 

"We recommend that sta^e and local high school graduation require- 
ments be strengthened and that, at a minimurr, , all ^AyftHIt^ seeking 
a diploma be required to lay the foundations by taklflj^^ftollowmg 
curriculum during their four years of high school...-" 

The Need for Quality , June 1981 , i;i<ide two reccmmendations on 
this topic: 

Recom-nenddtion 15: ''The state boards of education. and higher 
education in each siate should establish a join: committee to con- 
sider concert'^d action to establish and raise standards for the high 
school curriculum as well as for tf^"^ aeneral education component of 
higher educauon." 

I 
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MtMis;; h'JVM muhI*; ovnr tlir iwo y(*;irs on tlmji*; ^ukI oIImm pilonln^:; loi 

qU'i Illy itn [Tovninr (il . V^u itui;; [l< jnt.li(*rii lita Lr s ha vi: niuv^jd H<m i m vi^l y on 
nutTih<*r of thr rf.vr)iimioii(i.Uh>n:; , <WiMi in tlu? of s<*vrr(^ hiufi>vJ'Vy < <)tj- 

janiints, Irui^Mvi, tin: initf^iLjvi? tor r(lu<Ml iiJiial tniijrovcnirnl sliown hy sldLc 
and local lo<j<itMS <if:r<iss tli'.^ r<Mion Ix^^n irnpre:;siv(^ , Major prourrsji has 
hr?en nwufo on :;ir(niqLlw>nlnu hl<|h ivrhool qraMuatit^Mi rotiuirninonts , raiiijrnj <:ol- 
hMfo aJnusiiions iiunulards. an<i mandating rninlmuiii r(M|uir(MTi(MUN for t^:^M■b^^r:^. 
A now r;pirit ot tx^oporation , witl^ jt>iiU artion hy l)oartir; of t'ducaUon an<i hiqhnr 
education, rliar^Hjt^Ti/-<*d many c^f tho:;*? niovoK. A conmiltnirnt tn liiqhcr 

academU: iUandards ha^; hx^vtw doiiunifUratod , 

Th*} full roa li<:a t ion Of our ^.^l^jortivos ff)r cjuality ^^HucaJ i^.>n at all h}V(d.s, 
liowevor, donuind^ [JLTiiistoncn , and if orUj^tlon in Uie l^outli is to match the 
rrjfjion*:^ ambitions for or:ononuc dovclopmrnt, tho ta^ik ohf}<Ki ir* (mormon*;. 
In many aroas, tlio ^outh i^till lag:; bt-hnKi the rest of tho nation in mottorr* ot 
'educational achiovorr'^nU Southom^jr;; ar^} still lofjS likoly to attf^d schools, 
whatever the iovol, arul achiovomont scores on tests fall below national norms. 
For example, a look Lit tho resultsover tho [^a at decacio on the National Assess- 
ment of tlducatiohal Pronre:5S shows imf^rovement in readin'i for oil age groupn 
in the South ond, in ovurall mathematK:^, for nine- anri thirtoen-year-okis , 
Also, the gap between tho South ond t!:o nition has narrowed somowliat. 

Lot's take G look at what Soiitlr?rn rotates hav ^ done to improv-^ tho r>o- 
lection, preparation, certification, and contlnuinc education of teacliers. 
The states-have made major proQrcss \\\ tht^ proros:: for selecting future 
teachers. All but two of the SRE^R— sttUes now require n[3plicants into teacht/r 
traini:' i proarams to pass some type of nl^jcctivc tests at the end of their sc"iph- 
omore /ear of collec^^. All but two states now require spc^i'itied scores on a 
teacher certification test, Tor the nu^st part, cert:ficatior. is being issue<l at 
the end of two years of tea ^hinq in Wi^ cl^ ssroom , with e va hiatirn of ^ la ss- 
room per::>rmancc of these bejinning teachers macie by internal cr external 
{or both) evLiluators, 

I'm pleased to report also that retraining Qf existin.7 teacliers is under- 
way in ma ny of our spates, especially m math and science , A number of sta tes 
have developed programs to retrain teachers who are being reduced in forco> 
or ''riffed / from teaching positions and who need several hours fnr qew certi- 
fication in math and scnonce. ^ 

There are some areas ne'=:"lin j improvement that \ would liko t^ ^ highlight 
for you, I'veAitled them "stratevji s to move beyond the rr.inimum requirement s < 
Tm still conceiW^d about tho :ua^-nor preparation programs < Tm concerned 
about tho instruCTion teacher.; receive in content area, ilio nreo in which tJ> y 
will be teaching, thv typos jf courses, and so forth, I on^oura^ie college 
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ptrsldniUS in ih** ImmHU to lirroiiu^ vpiy cU'Uvnly involved in irnpinvin') Irdclirr 

stciruiliKj UM<:lior:;. W^'vfj I^Mrd our ui>v<Tnor:^ i\n<\ otliorii riprok tf^ Ui^U iiiiiun/ 
cind wn'il h'j litMruiM iiu>h^ on it. lomorrow . Wliot.lirr i/l is rallr^H jiMslrr t(M<:li<!r\ 

clir(M:Li(Mi lluU sliuuhi h(5 ntovinq. Arinttn^r fxincc^rn in i^<:ixmiu^a(li\l\^)\ul tar 
(.picj liflfMi art:; antl :kMojk:*.^ inaj<^r:; whr^ wi;ih to tfku:!), nspof'laUy il.w*^Vf? (jt)- 
iiv] to r.haro ijnri^oiuuU with i\w t)rivatc .sector . Thorf) arr^ tlior.o rhoiiUiit:; and 
jnathonuituUa n:i and hioloqiijl:; wlio aro not willing to takn c^rluc^ition rourrLo^; 
and, thuii, wo nood an avoniK^ for thcjse individuals to onter tho classroonu 
iSo those four arras wo fool need to ho ad(lross<N], 

fool that [lot a whole lot has happoned in staff dovolopniont arid the 
noo(i fc^r quality. Wo cir<^ :Jtill coaoornt^d that staff dovolopmont at tlio locol 
S(.:hooi level is very [Kjorly planned and often is not relevant to tliat which the 
toaclier may bo teaching. We would encoiiraqo states to look into that more. 
Andy ot cours<3, tho standord for admissions into the qraduoto sclipol pro- 
qrtinis of eciut:otion are not sufficiently strong; that's soinethincj we feel needs 
attention . 



The next area deals more directly with the high schools . A number of 
states an^i some local school districtrn ■ o moved to increase hich school l 
graduation requirements tor alL students . i n acid i tic n ^ stoti?s are consider inq / 
honors diplomas to recognize outstant.Iinq sturients; One oaution thatl would J 
suggest: simply requiring oddittonal courses is in itsclfnot suffioH.^nt. - 
Tm very concerned that unless wo identify the content of those ^:ourscs y we 
will end up with "watered -down'' kinds of programs . And , finally , the col-* 
leges must send a clear message of what they expect, and w^'re talkinq^bout 
coll'^ge admissions standards. ^ 

A report card on what is happ-jning m the states would show that strength- 
ening graduation requirements tor high schoolers is underway. (See table, p. 93.) 
In Florida a governor-appointed commission has made a recommendation; in some 
statics, recommendations have been made by the state school superintendents, 
and in r>thors , a state task lorce is now considering changes in the requirements. 
In Virginia , I hove rr^ade the recommendation to the Board of Education that 
3 units of science > of math, and 2 of foreign language b^Crequirpd for the 
college preparatory student. ^ Several years^ago the recommended requirements 
foe - 2, 20, 13. 16\jnitsof study for graduation would have been H , 1 5 y or 13 
units. A number of states have made moves on tightening admissions require- 
mfints for college. What has been oono roally^epends on lixc kind of a^uthority 
that rest^ with the go/erning body for higher education. There are those states 
where the Council for Higher Education or thc^ [ioard of Regor^tf, ha^; a 'Ueat deal 
of a-thority and can mandate, and in those states mot^j has OLc n accompLshed. 
In oiner states , the Council gf Higher Education is sic ply a coordinating r>ody 
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(To . ^^o Voted on by State noarcl of F<Iucatlon In Novembers-Effective Class of 

A ^ ; ^ V-' 

Kentucky 

(Clas5? of L987) ^ 2 3 2 I , 20 

(Freshmen and sophomores must take Rnp;llsh, math, and sc lence courses) 



I 



20 / 
16 



22* 

21* 

21* 



t.Dul b iLin.) ^ 2 3 

M^rvhind 3 2 

(A st.Ute' Taak Force l5? considering revisions) 



2S 
2 



Mississippi 3 

Norch Carolina 4 

Siiiich Carollna+ 

<CLaSB of 1987) " l* 

Tennessee 

(Class of 1987) A 

Texas \ 3 
<Task Fcrce^is considering changes, possibly three years of math) 
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Vlrglnia+'- ■ 
(Class of 1988) 



3 



2 • 2 
+ 1 of elthei* 



West Virginia 



22' 
20 

16 
20* 

20 

20 
18 

20* 

20 



+SOQth Carbliiia an<J Virginia vocational students may substitute occupat lot^al 
progTam sequences for some math and science recjulroment s . _ 



tFlo4-ida, Virglftia and North Carding .tiave ^r\ors diplomas which Include 
'additional mathem£(tlcs ^i^d science requirements as veil as foreign language. 
Georgia has proposed an^endorsed dlpLofrin which wou LJ' require additional 
mathematics arid science as well as foreign language. 
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and the decisions are made by each individual institution. That is the case In 
Virginia and the individual, institutions of higher education Will have to do some- 
thing about the admissions requirements; the .governing body at the statd level 
does^ not have that authority. 

The next area has to &o with preparing youth for work. This was another 
chapter of the initial report , and I'm disappointed to report to you that very 
little progress ha s been noted in this area . The ficst recommendation in 
The Need for Quality says; "The mission of vocational education in high 
school must be defined . " I think this Is critical . I think we must a sk thQ 
question: Should high schools be preparing the students' hands for specific 
skills or should high schools be preparing the students' minds for broader 
training and retraining? Once we've answered that question and identified the 
mission of vocatioi\^l education we can go forward. In my opinion this is one 
of the critical questions that has to t>e ask^d, and answered, in vocational 
education. The Task Force is suggesting that reviews must be conducted^o 
insure that duplication of efforts between secondary and postsecondary schools 
does not exist. Another question to be answered is; Does vocatior^al education 
address the technical needs of today's world? I'm concerned that we may be 
training for obsolescence; we have to be assured that this isn't happening. 

And / finally, bur recommendations deal with the cooperation .ipetween ■ 
elementary/ secondary, and higher education that is required if education and 
educational programs are goin^ to be successful* In some parts of the region 
some noteworthy things are indeed happening. At the local level for example , 
President McCabe^ who is president ot MiamiADade Community College' in 
Florida, brought together the local superintendents and the college adminis^ 
trators to assist in raising the requirements for high'school graduation and 
college entrance* In Virginia, the Council of. Higher Education and the State 
Board of Education meet in joint^sessions twice a year, and liaison- comnjittees 
of the two boards meet many more times during the year* This kind of coopera- 
tion is going on in several states where the two boards are discussing such 
problems as approval of teacher programs, preparation programs , improving 
guidance counseling, and upgrading teacher preparation programs. 

All in all, Tm encouraged by^hat has happened since The Need for 
Quality was issued* But Tm not satisfied. We still have a long waiys to 90* 
I believe quite strongly that SREB has set in motion ^n effort that has had a 
remarkable impacts and has succeeded* possibly beyond the expectations, 
in helping to improve public and higher education in the South. The SREB staff 
has provided the proper amount of encouragements leadership, and, oftentimes ^ 
prodding to keep the Task Force on target, forcing us to be specific in our 
recommendations, forcing us to address the hot issues such as teacher certi- 
fication and graduation requirements, to disturb special interests when neces- 
sary. My compliments to them; they've done ^ fine job* It lias been a distinct 
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honor to serve on this SREB Task Force which has probably been one of the most 
challenging and exciting experiences of niy career. 



I suggest to you that with the support of SREB and our governors and mem- 
bers of the legislative groups , education in the South will change and It will 
Improve. Your leadership has made It start to happen. I know that ! speak for 
the entire Task Force In urging this Board to do all that It can to keep the proc- 
ess alive and wbH\ 



REMARKS BY GOVERNOR WILLIAM WINTER, SREi3 CHAIRMAN 
ON JUNE 10 AT 1983 ANNUAL MEETING OF SREB 



Wolcomo to the second General Session of SREB's annual meeting. I be- 
lieve you will agree that this 1983 meeting was launched in fine fashion last 
evening by the excoUent report of Dr. Davis on behalf of the Task Force on 
Higher Education and the Schools. 

I want to take this opportunity to congratulate the Board again for its 
wisdom two-and-a-half years ago in esJiabllshing the Task Force and creating 
an extremely productive force for better ieducation. This organization should 
indeed be pleased with the impetus and .'backing that The Need for Quality has 
given many of ^us who have felt that improving the quality of education was the 
number one priority for continued social and economic progress in our region. 

1 want particularly to note Governor Bob Graham's foresight in his role 
as Chairman of the Board when he appointed the Task Force. The work of this 
group* and the down-to-earth proposals it has provided the region* should be 
highly commended. 

We should be gratified that the program for progress first recommended 
by the Ta sk Force two years ago ha s been echoed in recent reports from the 
National Commission on Excellence and other national groups that have joined 
the appeal to reform education. But the truly significant fact for us to bear in 
mind/ and to take added heart from, is that the initiatives now recommended 
nationally on tighter selection of teachers, on toughening the high school cur- 
riculum , and on raising college admissions standards are well on the way to 
implementation in the South. These actions are well on tKe way because we 
have been working hard for the past two years, supported and encouraged by 
the SREB quality improvement efforts. 

Yes, we can be proud that our states recognized that quality improve- 
ment had to be a priority well before it reached its current place on the na- 
tional agenda. But this is foolish pride unless we keep on working — unless 
we acknowledge that in many respects our educational system still lags* 
I am confident that we will stay on the move to close those gaps, for I sense 
a greater determination than ever before to deal forthrlghtly with our problems. 

SREB must continue to play a special role in helping us assess progress 
and shortcomings, and in encouraging us to continue to take needed actions. 
In addition to wh^t it' has been doing, SREB could also help by bringing to us 
an annual assessment of the state of educational progress in the South. I can 
see this being placed before governors at their annual meetings, before 
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loqisljtor:; dt tha SKWW UniirAalivo Work Confc^ronco (iiul other locji^^l'-^tivc mcet- 
inq:i, before oducation loadorr; dt ni)prcipridto fcjriimn, niiti, of cf)iir:;a, before 
this floarfi. I am therefore proporjlnci to our now chnirmon (and to Dr. Godwin) 
thtit we develop sucrh an annual arisnr.rjment to help keep our fof:uG oit'improv- 
in<i quality in our c^olletjps and 5?c;hof>lr>. 

I tru:it that this assessment will take into account another special as- 
pect that has marked our quality improvement efforts in the region. I remind 
you that the Task Force wab labeled "'Higher Education and the Schools/' 
We have clearly^ cmpha sizccKthe tremendous intordepenc^ence of the two sec- 
tors. We realize that it is impossible to move toward quality if we fail to 
mobilize colleges, universities, pn<:l the public schools. Over and over 
again, our Task Force has reminded us that joint actions arc needed on many 
fronts. A more rigorous high school curriculum depends to softie extent on the 
messages colleges send to the high schools. On the other hand t colleges will 
have a difficult time getting out of remedial education if the schools fail to 
raise their expectations and demands of students. 

As you study the Task Force's second report, Meeting the Need for Quality : 
Action in the South . you will note that one of the largest parts of the collegiate 
enterprise is still in need of substantial improvement- That part is the In- 
service education of teachers, both in graduate schools and in school-based' 
staff development programs. Here again, progress will hinge on coordinated 
efforts by schools and colleges. With appropriate apologies , Governor Gra ham , 
to Orlando and Disneyworld, teachers perceive many of these continuing edu- 
cation activities as ''Micky Mouse" ones. The present system for recertifica- 
tion and upward movement on the teacher pay schedule is predicated on com- ' 
pie t ion of advanced coursework _ Our state departments of education and higher 
education agencies have a mutual responsibility to insure that graduate work 
will truly represent advanced work * and that it is relevant to teachers' assign- 
ments, if they are to gain recertification credits and bonuses for such course- 
work - 



Vocational education is another area where improvement hinges on joint 
efforts of schools and colleges. Our states have equipment and resources in 
both sectors of education that could be used more effectively if we could" 
eliminate unwarranted duplication. We badly need to improve the coordina- 
tion of the vocational program offered in high schools and area centers with 
the postsecondary occupational programs in vocational-technical institutes 
and community colleges. For example, we cannot afford the luxury of allowrng 
expensive equipment to stand idle--unused at certain times of the day — just 
because we^ave erected arbitrary barriers that divide secondary and post- 
econdary institutions/ 
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We arc koonly aware of the need to redirect vocational education from 
out^dated programs that do not lead to jobs toward technical preparation for 
expanding occupational opportunities . Our postsecondary occupational pro- 
grams have a better record on reacting to changing market demands than Is 
true of many high school vocational programs. I am pleased that the Task 
Force suggests SREB should assist states as they examine their vocational 
offerings . 

A stronger spirit of cooperation between state boards of education and 
higher education in various states can be traced to the work of the Task Force 
and SREB. In these instances we have seen boards Jointly considering Issues 
such as tighter admissions standards into teacher education programs and re- 
vised college admissions standards. But we should not lull ourselves Into a 
false sense of security that this emerging cooperation will survive without 
continuous nurturing. I would hope therefore that SREB will continue to pro- 
mote joint consideration and action on common problems affecting higher edu- 
cation and the schools . Furthermore , there is a crying need to engineer the 
cooperative approach locally — between individual colleges and local school 
districts. I note with pleasure the leadership toward this objective that has 
been given by one of our college presidients on this Board, in Miami-Dade 
County. Perhaps SREB could promote similar initiatives by college presidents 
to reach out to school superintendents, so that together they might tackle lo- 
cal issues on educational quality^ and fuller utilization of their individual 
resources . 

We would all be remiss in approaching the ojbjective of greater quality 
in higher education and the schools if we ignore the financial issues. I am 
pleased to see the Comments in Meeting the Need for Quality: Action in the 
South regarding financial constraints . , This Ta sk Force wa s obviously com- 
posed of idealists who have their feet firmly on the ground. The Task Force 
reminds us that in some ways quality will require more money. If the public 
really demands better teachers, it will finally have to face up to paying good 
teachers salaries that are competitive with what they could earn in other 
occupations + But the Ta sk Force a Iso reminds us that many of its recommen^ 
Nations might entail savings. I particularly urge you to read the last section 
of the report that points to several areas where less might mean better* It is 
refreshing to see this kind of note in a report prepared with input by educators 1 

Our program this morning deals directly with the" issue of new incentives 
for attracting and retaining good teachers. We are all too familiar with the 
disturbing data about the low SAT or ACT scores of college students who choose 
education as a major^ and about the decline of even those low scores in the 
last decade, a s increa singly , our bright students choose other professions. 
A North Carolina report documented that teachers with higher National Teacher 
Examinations scores leave the profession before those who score lower. 
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We are all painfully aware of the loss of mathematics and science teachers to 
jobs in the private sector that pay twice as much as teaching. These are grave 
problems, and the^ comprise the basis for the panel discussion that is next on 
our program: New Incentives for Teachers. 

Before turning the program over to President Godwin, who will introduce 
and moderate the panel. I wish to thank Dr. Davis and the Task Force for their 
signal contribution to the region* I hope that those of us who represent our 
states on the Southern Regional Education Board and on its Legislative Advisory 
Council will do everything possible to extend the Task Force's message across 
our states . 

\ 
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ROUNDTAFiLC DISCUSSION ON PROGRAMS TO IMPROVE QUALITY: 
NCW INCENTIVES FOR TEACHERS 



Governor Lamar Alexander and Billy R. Reagan. Superintendent. 
Tennessee legislators: Houston, Texas f Independent 

Representative Steve Cobb f ' Na shville School, District 

Senator James E. Elkins , Clinton JayM. Robinson, Superintendent, 
Representative James M. Henry, Kingston Charlotte-Mecklenburg, 
Representative Dale Kelley, Huntingdon North Carolina, School System 

Moderator: Winfred L. Godwin, SRBB President 



Dr. Godwin ^ Incentive pay. or so-called merit pay, is not, of course, a new 
idea; It has been kicked around for 50 or 60 years* In most instances, it has 
been tried In very limited fashion and, frequently* with very poor planning* 
The really new thing, and I think the really significant thing, is the comprehen- 
sive nature of the new proposals. These talk not just about money but about 
staff development / and the layout of career ladders and opportunities for pro- 
fessional people to grow and develop as professional people at the same time 
that they're being rewarded for Improvements in their performance* 

Today we are going to discuss this very exciting topic. We have a rather 
sizable P^nel of very distinguished people, so I'm not going to take any more 
time from their presentations with discussions of background information. We're 
going to start by looking at the most comprehensive proposal that has been made-- 
the SQ.-called "Master Teacher" plan offered by Governor Alexander of Tennessee* 
I have heard this plan variously described. Some people have called It the 
boldest plan^at has come down; others say it is the brashest plan* One out- 
of-state newspaper said, "It remains to be seen whether Alexander Is Alexander 
the Great, but it's already clear that he's Alexander the Bold." 

Governor Alexander Is In the first year of a second term. In his first term 
a bipartisan comprehensive task force on education was appointed to review the 
entire education program In Tennessee. Basing his program and recommendations 
on the conclusions of that task force , Governor Alexander presented 3" ambitious 
10-polnt program for better Schools in Tennessee. The centerpiece is the Mas- 
ter Teacher plan . 

Governor* to get this started* I wish you and your colleagues would tell us 
why you think this concept of incentive pay is so critical, and describe the prin- 
cipal elements in the Tennessee Master Teacher plan. 

Governor Alexander * I usually begin these discussions in which I have a chance 
to appear--and they're coming more and more often lately — with this statement. 
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which no one has been ablo to contradict yet: No state public school system 
pays one teacher one penny more for doing a good job of teaching . Now that's 
a very important thing to notice, so let me say it again: Not one state public 
school system pays one public school teacher one penny more for doing a good 
Job at what they were hired to do. Teachers can make a little more by going 
into administration f by staying around ^ by going back to schools but they can't 
make a penny more for demonstrating they're good at doing^'what they were hired 
to do . ] 

At 3 timejwhen our focus is on excellence, we reward mediocrity. Our 
pay scale featulres low wages, lifetime contracts ^ little real evaluation, and 
not one penny o|f pay for performance . When you state it like that , it seems 
to me to be probably the most indefensible form of public policy In the country 
todays and anyone who has never been Involved in education could well ask, 
"How in the world did a thing like that ever get established?" 

I think those who have argued and debated about the reward system for 
teachers understand the resistance to change and try to be sensitive to it. 
One of the reasons for the resistance is that it's such a big change. Another 
is the reluctance to alter a history of thing^s with which we are familiar. But 
the whole problem seems to boil down to whether you can find a fair way — both 
to teachers who are being evaluated and to taxpayers who pay the bill — to re-- 
ward people for outstanding performance. And it seems to me that of all the 
people in the country who ought to be able to do that^ teachers should. All 
we're asking is that teachers, who grade our children A through F every six 
weeks, also be graded in a fair way eiytery five years. 

The problem is that teachers have nothing financially to look forward to. 
in Tennessee in many of our rural counties, the newest 7th grade teacher might 
make $12,000 for a 7-month contract. Across the hall is that teacher who 
everyone knows — a familiar person^ the best in the county* the person who's 
had an impact on the lives of people for years and years-^and that teacher, 
the best in the system . might be making $15, 000 after 20 or 25 years of 
teaching. 

It seems to m^ that our objective ought to be to restore honor and prestige 
to perhaps the most important profession in the country, that is, teaching. 
I wonder if many people have thought about what a prestigious position Master 
teacher would be in the community. It wouldn't pay as much as some profes- 
sions, even as we*^ve proposed it, but there'd be no more honored profession. 
Master teacher status would be something to look forward to, to aspire to^ and 
it would help attract and retain talented and superior people . It's interesting 
to me that most of the initiative for establishing Master teachers comes from 
the South- -Houston , Charlotte , Tennessee , Florida . This kind of change is 
not going to happen all over the country. I would Judge that 12 governors will 
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recommend and fight hard for performance-based pay next year In the General 
Assembly. And that, by the end of the General Assembly of 1984. four or five 
states will have a statewide system. It is also my guess that, at the end of 
five years, virtually every state will have tried lt# and half the states will 
have It. And, those states that have it will have the best schools; those tjiat 
don*t. won*t have. The public will demand It, because they won't pay mOre for 
more of the same. According to the polls, they will pay more for Improvements 
In quality. All we're really talking about Is a way to pay people more for doing 
a good Job and a fair way to pick which ones get the extra money. 

Albert Shanker said that one of the reasons these proposals had failed in 
the past was because governors and legislators had failed to address "funda- 
mental problems." He listed three problems; (1) Merit pay didn't involve 
enough teachers. (Representative Cobb will explain that merit pay would in- 
volve most teachers in the Tennessee system.) (2) Governors talked about 
proposals that took money from some teachers and gave it to others. (AH of 
ours is new tax money on top of acros's-^the-board pay raises J (3) The teachers 
were not Involved in the judgment. (Our proposal Is based on the idea that the 
best evaluator of ^ 5th grade teacher might be two other 5th grade Master 
teachers and a Master principal who are familiar with that type of classroom In 
that kind of school system J 

I tfilrric one of the reasons this issue has been suddenly thrust to the fore- 
front is because it is, and ought to be , the biggest women's rights Issue in 
America . We've hired talented women (including my mother and my best teachers) 
at "bargain basement" prices over the years because they couldn't get Jobs any- 
where else . In 1940, the year in which I was born . 20 percent of the women In 
Tennessee worked outside the home, most of them In domestic work. The others 
were teachers, social service persons, or nurses. My guess Is that today those 
excellent teachers would be going into accounting, engineering, and many other 
things, or would be sorely tempted to do so* 

Where Is the blame for all this? I think It Is very Important that we not 
blame teachers for this problem, or for our situation in education In this country- 
Teachers don't hire teachers. Teachers don't set teachers* salaries. Teachers 
don't establish the curriculum. Governors* legislators, and school boards d6\ 
So blame us! If we sit around and tolerate a pay system that causes us to lose 
talented, people , it's our fault. And lt*s Important to recognize that. 

Let me conclude by saying that when I talk about this subject I always 
find myself talking about the teachers. And that's Important. But lt*s the wrong 
focus. It is the children who are the more important part of this discussion. 
And, as our house speaker reminded me, probably the^most important and attrac- 
tive part of our Master Teacher proposal is that these best teachers will have 
11- and 12-month contracts. That Uth month will permit about 12.000 of our 
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teacher:; to teach In June ari<l/or Amjust. Why h; that Important V It keeps the 
schools open. Why in that important in Tnnn*!SseeV In (>ur state, one out of 
three people who start hUjh school <lon*t finish/ becauiio one out of four 9th 
<jrade students don't have 7th qrade skills , But what will happen In the 1 1- 
month System Is that in the extra time period the best teachers will have small 
classes for 2nd ora<lers who^are behind in 15 skills and will work with them so 
tjiat by the time school starts those students; will be behind grade level In only 
five skills . We'll work with underprepared students right on through until every 
child who is not handicapped will h<3ve 9th grade skills. It's that simple, that 
attractive, and absolutely crucial to success. So we're very hopeful that some- 
how out of all this will come something that will help our school children. 

We owe our most important debt of gratitude to the legislature's own Task 
Force on Public Education, which in January recommended Master teachers for 
Tennessee, using them in the variety of ways our proposal -recommends. The 
legislature started it, Tve carried it on a little way,^and I hope they'll finish 
it in the next little bit. 

Four legislators who sponsored the bill are hcte to talk about it: Repre- 
sentative Steve Cobb, a Democrat from Nashville; Senator "Buz'' Elkins, a 
Republican from East Tennessee; Senator Dale Kelley, a Republican from West 
Tennessee; and Senator Jim Henry, the Republican leader of'the house from 
Kingston, Tennessee. I'd like to ask Steve, who is also chairman of the 
Higher Education subcommittee of the Education Committee in Tennessee, to 
outline the specifics of the Tennessee proposal. 

Representative Cobb . Thank you . Governor . First of all , there are two addi^ 
tional sponsors of the bill who could not be here: John Rucker, a Democrot 
from Murfreesboro , and another Republican , Senator Tom Garland . But we are 
not the only ones who worked on this bill, and many of our colleagues are with 
us today . I think it's important to know that a lot of people have Invested a 
considerable amount of time on this legislation because it must be an effort of 
the entire legislature if*/lt^vto be successful, I believe none of us sees this 
as a panacea for education . ] This Ma ster Teacher program is important and we 
think it's necessary anq fundamental , but there are many other things that have 
to be done too--cla ssrobm sizes in the early years have to be smaller* ma-- 
terials are'^importantf ^o is foreign language instruction, and pther things as 
well, \^ 

We started with a program, and we have made some changes which we 
think have made the bill better. Most of our changes have come from sugges- 
tions made by our teacher friends, including members of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association as well as individual teachers in our local communities. We 
think the bill is better ^s^a result of their input, and we stand ready to take 
further input to improve it. We do think the bill is probably in pretty good 
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:;hiipo now; what romain:; to he clonoi nn<i there l:; a ^joocl cleol, i;hauUI not bo 
put Into ieql:;latlon. because o( the cJet^Uiotl nature^ of It. Tor examplei we ex- 
f>ect that the rule:; and retjulation;; which will specif/ what a carpentry teacher 
in a :;hop n)ust do to become a Master carpentry teacher, as oppo.sed to what a 
Trench tencher must do to become a MaLiter Trench teacher, probably should not 
be spelled out in legislation. 

The Master Teacher plon, of course, can*t be officially Implemented until 
the bill Is passed* First of all there were certain question.s about politics. 
Republicans and Democrats, liberals and conservatives are sponsoring this 
bill, and some of each group have some questions about it. We have attempted 
to take out partison politics and the local politics which teachers say they fear, 
I think we have been successful. For example* we have one certification com" 
missioner at the statewide level, and three at regional levels. They, not the 
local school system, will make decisions about certification. 

Secondly, teachers fear that ti Republican governor might choose only 
Republicans to serve on the state certification commission for Master teachers; 
a Democrat might choose only Democrats. We have made sure, to the best of 
our ability, that this cannot happen. The governor will make recommendations 
for the commission at the state level; the recommendations will be subject to 
confirmation by both the House and the Senate. If we feel that it's tilted too 
much toward one party or in one direction, either house can veto it. While 
that may not seem too radical, in Tennessee it is a great departure from the 
way we normally do things;' confirmation is not one of our normal processes* 

In addition, the regional commissions that will make most of the deci- 
sions will not be chosen by the governor or the legislature, but by the state 
certification commission itself. In short, we've attempted to remove local 
and partisan politics, the kind of machine power-building that we've all seen. 

We were also told that not enough teachers would benefit by this pro- 
gram. Originally our plan called for the stipend to begin after eight years, 
upon reaching the third level, that is, Senior teacher, Our teachers said to' 
us, "That's not a very good inducement for people to come into the program; 
they should get something sooner." We thought that was probably correct, 
and with the help of Bob McElrath, commissioner of our Department of Educa- 
tion and his staff, we came up with a way to fund sn additional incentive step* 

The first of the program's four ste^s is that of Accredited teacher, which 
in Tennessee pretty much corresponds to a probationary teacher. If you're re- 
hired by your local system for a three-year period, you're granted tenure under 
present law--which is not touched directly. Although at one point it is cir- 
cumvented, tenure remains in the code. In addition, at that time, you must 
receive a state certification for the next step, that is, Professional teacher. 
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Wo ro<hic(:ui tho stipend for M<n;tor ^nd iWjnior to<ich^;r:i <i UttUj, and will unc that 
(nonoy, plus certain :Mivin<7S that we fjoncratod in otlier Wtjy/r, to allow an across 
tho-lx)ard $1 ,oOo iMcp ln<':reaao for evory tnacher who makes that first stop fro^ 
Accredited to Profeijuional . This is entirely consistent with tho notion of re- 
""wards for movin<j throucjh career incentive steps. We really prefer the term 
''incentive p^iy not because we're afraid of "merit pay/', but because wo 
think it is simply not accurate. The financial reward is not given because of 
a populai"ity contest voted at the end of the year. This plan provides* rather, 
a series. of incentive steps throughout a career, designed to keep good teachers 
in the classroom , and pay them what they would get if they followed the current 
practice of going into administration , real estate, or some other profession that 
pa ys more . 

Aftor'the Professional tc3*cher, there's a five-year period in which you 
exercise your certificate , At the end of that period > you are then eligible to 
go to the third step, which is the Senior teacher. At '.that level, you're given 
an option to work under either the present 10-month contract or an 1 1-month 
contract. The amount of the stipend depends on which contract you select. 
If you select the 10-month contract, the stipend would be $2,000. tf you 
select the 1 1 -month contract , the stipend would be $4 , 000 in addition to all 
other pay and benefits, including the various traditional pay steps for educa~ 
tion and time of service. The stipend is entirely additional. This i.s a "carrot" 
plan , though there is the "stick" of possible loss of certification after a num- 
ber of years. Largely, these are rewards designed by incentive. 

At the end of the next five years, that is, approximately 12 or 13 years 
after beginning teaching, a person is eligible to try for the final step of Mas- 
ter teacher. If the teacher elecis a 12-month contract and is successful in, 
getting a Master teacher certificate . he or shells awarded a stipend of $7 ^000 
per year above and beVond everything else, which, of course, Is approximately 
$35,000 per five-year certificate. That is real money. We do not believe that 
the very best teachers can.be made to work any harder because of $35'*,000/ but 
we do feel that it is only just to reward good teachers and to give an Incentive^ 
to others to do a, little better. Eighty-seven percent of our teachers who elect 
to go under this system--and no teacher who presently teaches has to go under ^ 
it if they don't want to--will benefit in some way by this program^ at the $1 ,000 
level or up to the $7 . 000 level . We believe, fhis is meaningful for most of the 
profession and will constitute a real incentive- 

V 

There has been a question about whether or not this stipend will remain 
valid, inflation being what it is. The fact that it's set at a specific level of 
$7,000 has caused some problems. We have placed in the bill a requirement 
that at least every fout years the General^Assembly must review the stipend 
for adequacy and, if necessary^ raise it. 
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There ho^ boon diiiciiijDlon about oLhor problonriij/ or ailogocJ prublornii, 
with the proqram , One of thorn is what iv, often rofcrrod to a '^qirota , " Tor 
roaaons of fiscal rosponiJlbillty , the stato obviously cannot promii;o to pay 
every teacher a Master teacher stipend- [f overyono made Master teacher, 
we would still neod to have Incentive steps boyond that because we want to 
keep people with a qoal In mlnd--to work toward something better - 

We have raised the number of Master teachers that the state is willing 
to pay for from 10 percent to 15 percent of the lo^cal teacher population In a 
given school system. In addition, 25 percent can receive Senior teacher 
stipends- Thin is a total of 40 percent of all teachers, and about 60 to 70 
percent of the teachers who have the time and service to be eligible. We 
think that's a marked improvement, 

I referred in passing to the fact that we allow teachers an election be- 
tween 10- and 11-month contracts for Senior teachers, and 10-, 11-, and 12- 
month contracts for Master teachers. We think this option is an improvement, 
as many teachers have told us it would be impossible to work year-round- 

In speaking of the plan, we usually refer to a Master teacher; but there 
is also a Master principal and superintendent. We've raised the number who 
can attain that status on the advice of people in the school system. Perhaps 
our greatest need and greatest problem is at the supervisory level. Those are 
the people that we think really need-to be brought along. We have reduced the 
stipend--whlch was originally more — for the ac^inistrators to the same as that 
for teachers, in an attempt to generate equity. Further, we have made a pro- 
vision that I think is very lmportant--that is, the Master Teacher/Principal 
Academy. As many of our colleagues have pointed out^ people are not really 
trained for evaluation^ although evaluation is called for under present law. 
However, in many places, evaluation is not really being done in an efficient 
way; therefore, we propose to train principals and supervisors to do this Job 
properly- 

We've also taken from the Tennessee Education Association (TEA) one of 
their provisions regarding teacher preparation. We do think that preparation 
was something that wasn't addressed in the original proposal; we have ad- 
dressed it in this proposal. We believe that a study must be done to address 
what kind of youngsters are electing to go into teaching, what kind of prepara- 
tion they are receiving, and what kind of meaningful evaluation is being given 
to them- We've also taken much of the TEA section on due process. Although 
the details of what you must do to becotrie a Master French teacher cannot and 
should not be spelled out in legislation, a grievance process has been written 
out in some detail, I can't claim that this is the best possible grievance 
process, but it is very detailed - and we are willing to make changes if that 
becomes necessary- 
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I gucGB the last couple of things wc might say would be this: wc have 
trlcf] to put In protOf;tlon [or the present teachers. r\?e alluded to the fact that 
no teacher has to go into the program; but. if teachers presently in the system 
do elect to go into it. wo have provided an option. They can try it out; if thoy 
feel that they have not been treated fairly, they can go back and get thoir old 
certificate and keep it. We think that's essential to making this acceptable 
to people who are faced with a whole new way of doing things. Furthermore, 
If they do receive the Master. Senior, or Professional teacher license and over 
the next few years find * we don't expect, that politics have gotten into it 
too much, they can still go back and get their full former certificate. 

Finally, we^have tried to make sure that a local system cannot abuse this 
procedure. Wc have great faith in local systems, but we believe there's a bal- 
ance between the region and the local system. Once the Master teacher or 
Senior teacher gets the certificate, and gets hired by the local system, it's a 
dual decision. They cannot be terminated from this stipend, except for cause, 
until the end of their certificate. In short, one teacher won't get the Master 
teacher stipend one year and be removed the next year so that a newly certified 
Master teacher could get the stipend* We felt that would involve too much lo- 
cal politics. I think the other sponsors probably have a few comments. 

Representative HenrV * I'd just like to say that, being from a rural community, 
I was most interested in one thing about this bill--to see that the rural Com- 
munities were being treated fairly* Right now, what's happening in our state 
^ is that a lot of good teachers are driving into the larger communities to teach 

school because salaries are generally higher. So what we want to do is insure 
that each system has a proportionate number of Master teachers and Senior 
teachers. In that way, we can keep our best teachers in rural communities. 
It will allow us tQ compete . More than anything , we wanted to be sure that 
each rural community could have a supplement on a proportionate basis to 
avoid losing our best teachers to the areas that have the big money. 

Representative Kellejy . Well, we, the sponsors of this legislation, didn't know 
exactly where we were going when we be^an this project. But, at the same time, 
we knew where we wanted to go, so we kind of felt our way along. I live in rural 
west Tennessee where 40 percent of the population does not have a high school 
education , and I thought that by this proposition we would be able to address 
issues as they relate to rural west Tennessee. I've been a school board mem- 
ber for nine years and hSve^served in the legislature now for five years, and 
I'm on the Education Committee. I thought this was a great opportunity to dis- 
cuss, and try to solve, some of those problems that have been brought to my 
attention pv,er that tenure. Tm pleased to be a part of this legislation and look 
forward to working even harder to get this proposal into our schools in the statfe 
of Tennessee T 
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Senator Elklns * Like other members of the legislative panel , I have been deeply 
involved In educational Improvement for the last several months. I suppose I 
first qot really interested in tho whole idea of doing something to improve the ' 
quality of education at the SREB Legislative Work Conferonce in Lexington a 
couple of y(;ars ago when discussion focused on the £REB Task Force report. 
The Need for Quality . Then, last year we had the first comprehensive study 
of education in Tennessee in 25 years. That study group was made up of edu^ 
cators, lay persons, teachers, and others interested in the area of education. 
I was further impressed durinc^a meeting of the Education Commlssioo.of the 
States last year. T^is meeting focused not anly on Our schools in the South^ 
eastern states^ but on n national basis, ^as compared with those countries 
against whom we compete in the economic world . Our education system has 
to measure up and two speakers summarized the problems in immediate terms i 
when they said that the rearmament of our education system is equally as iw-i 
porta nt as the rearmament of our defense system . 

Governor Alexander brought forward his Better Schools Program about that 
time, and I think he touched a sensitive chord with most legislators and most 
of the general public. We introduced the bill in January, and have been work-* 
ing on it ever since. We've been trying to get it in some form that will be 
palatable to the legislature and to the teachers and education community that 
it affects, so that we'll have the support of the taxpayers who are going to be 
asked to dig into their pockets to pay for this program. I've been in the legis- 
lature for about 15 years now, most of that time I've been on the Education 
Committee* and to my knowledge* this is the most innovative and forward- 
lookftig program that I've seen. I think that what is important for us in 
Tennessee is to further refine our bill to gain the support of the public and of 
the education community. Even if we have the best draft bill , if we do not have 
the working relationship that we couid have with the people involved, it's not 
going to be worth the paper it's written on. I want to congratulate SREB* for 
taking the leadership role that you have played in briij^ing this issue not only 
before the na tional agenda , but especially before the states in the Southeast. 

Dr. Godwin . Thank you, gentlemen. Let's look now at another plan* the so- 
called "Career Teacher Plan" of the Charlotte-Mecklenburg school system in 
North Carolina . This is a plan that incorporates teacher training as well as 
incentive pay. It is modeled somewhat along the lines of the professional 
ranks in our colleges and universities. Jay Robinson* who has been superin- 
tendent of this school system for the last several years, will tell us about the 
plan. 

Dr. Robinson . I want to make It clear that we don't think weVe in a crisis 
situation in North Carolina. We think our schools are good and are getting 
better. In Charlotte we feel like we're really on a roll with education, and 
we believe we can document that- We've been trying for several years to 
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concentrate on Improvement in achievement* attendance* and student behavior. 
Our test scores are at an all-time hfgh , well above tho national averages; our 
attendance is at an all-time high; our student behavior Is the best it has been 
in recent yeats; and our community support is high* There are many improve^ 
^ments wo need to make, but we didnH go into this plan because wo felt'wo were 
In a crisis situation- Wo did think the evidence was clear that unless wo make 
some radical changes, wo werp going to bo in very serious trouble in tho near 
futurp . . I 

In 1966/ of the folks in the freshman classes of colleges and universities 
in this country, 22 percent said they werp going to major in education; in 1983* 
4 . 7 percent of the college freshmen said they were going to major in education . 
It usually takes 10 percent of the college graduate^^to staff all the jobs in edu~ 
cation in grades K through 12. So, inevitably./there^ going to be a teacher 
shortage unless wo turn that around* Even more important, and what's so 
frightening , is the quality of those who are going into the teaching profession * 
On the average, this year's freshman class of education majors is running 
80 points below the SAT mean score for freshmen in other fields* That ranks' 
right at the bottom for the first time in history. WeVe frightened about that 
and we want to tUFn it around. 

So we started out to develop some type of plan that we felt would make a 
difference and would bring in good folks and guarantee that they stay in the 
teaching profession-- just getting them in is not enough. We're getting a lot 
of folks coming into our system, but we know that at the end of 10 years half 
of them have left the classroom; in 20 years two-thirds have left; and only one 
out of five is staying for 30 years or more* We're concerned that the wrong 
one out of the five is the one who is staying. 

When we started exploring possible solutions, one person said, "If you 
give every person a $ 1 0 . 000 raise , the problem is solved*" Thatwould solve 
most of the problem, but it is as unrealistic as anything could be. Anyone who 
believes we're going to get the kind of raises we have to have to be competi- 
tive with middle management salaries in industry is naive and unrealistic- 

So we set out at the beginning of 1982 to try to develop a plan for bring- 
ing about some changes. We noted in going into this that most of the efforts 
that have been made in this direction have been tentative in nature* Most ef- 
forts in merit pay are somewhat punitive. I'm not critical. They're perceived 
that way, and to a degree they are punitive for some people within a system. 
We wanted to try to overcome that. I appointed a committee of 12 — four teachers 
who were leaders in teacher organizations and teacher unions , four administra- 
tors, one board member, two community leaders, and the associate dean of the 
School of Education at the University of North Carolina * That committee worked 
for the first half of 1982 and came back with a concept and the skeleton of a 
plan which we'd be comfortable developing and living with. 
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The basic things that we're dealing with Include a way to attract good ro^ 
cruits, a way to train. them in a probationary period of four to six years, and ^ 
way to tenure teachers who have mot the training requirements, have docu^ 
minted excellent performance over ^ substantial period of time, and show po- 
tential for continual growth and development. Training is a very important part 
of our plan* as is Unking incentives to achievement. These Incentives will 
provide salaries and status to teachers and will attract and hold higher quality 
people* That, very briefly, is what we're talking about. I want to be sure you 
understand that we're not only talking about new folks coming in, although per^ 
haps that is the major thrust. However/ we certainly have people presently 
employed who can opt to go into this. program, will be encouraged to do so[ 
and will have an opportunity to do so, but will lose nothing di their presentN 
status if they do not. I think this is similar to the proposed program in 
Tennessee . 

Nowf in order to effectively implement such ^ plan, we determined early 
on that a change in the North Carolina tenure law would be required as far as 
the Charlotte^Mecklenburg schools are concerned. We thought, being very 
naive, that wouldn't be very hard to do; but it wasn't quite that simple. 
Tenure is automatic in North Carolina at the end of the third year if teachers, 
principals, or administrators other than superintendents are re-employed* ^ 
We asked to have the flexibility of granting tenure after four, five, or six 
years, and then if someone was re^employed a seveiUh year they would have 
tenure . 

We got the bill through the House committee withoV any trouble and 
thought we were in fine shape* Then^ the North Carolina Association of Edu- 
cators went to work on us, and the next morning we lost the bill on the floor* 
We worked all night and cashed every green stamp we had. The governor came 
out to help us, got the bill revived the next day, and stayed in the struggle for 
about six weeks or so. A couple of weeks ago, we received final approval in 
both the House and the Senate* We now have a statewide bill that permits the 
type of flexibility I just described in units with 70,000 students or more* 
(We're the only unit that size so it only applies to us*) <i<^ 

We now have another committee made up of 21 members: nine teachers, 
nine administrators and other staff people, the head of our staff development 
center, and the dean of the School of Education at UNC-Charlotte * This com- 
mittee is in the process of putting the final touches on our plan, which involves 
establishing the exact entrance requirements and finalizing details of our evalu- 
ation process. We already know the evaluation process will include multiple 
evaluators, rather than the principal alone. 

The plan permits teachers at the end of a 30-year career to make from 
$30, 000 to $40,000 in salary if they get all the raises for which they would 
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bo eUglblo, Wo boliovo Lhat our pliin is tocuslncj on i;omoLhlng tlidt Is oxtromel 
Important— wo*ro not Intorostod only in recognizing and rewarding oxcollenco, 
we're Interested In crentin<j Master tt^achers. Through the training and the 
other things Lhat we can give tliem , we believe that we con create Master 
teachers* It will prolxibly requiro two years for teachers presently employed 
to gain career status under this plan, but it will require a mlnumuin of four 
years for new teachers * who will have four* five* or six years to attain career 
status. 

The last thing that I want to emphasize is that we have three steps In 
the career plan--Level I, Level II, and Level III. We're not requiring a mas- 
ter's degree for career status* but we're requiring the equivalent of that, 
I don't want to be too negative in saying this , but we're, not much on canned 
degrees. We are very heavy on our own staff development programs* and we 
want to tailor whatever training we have to the needs of the teacher. Some 
folks in higher education are having a hard time agreeing with us, but we 
don't believe you have to go down to ^ college campus and stand around the 
old well to get an education* We believe that teachers should be trained right 
on the job. We know the universities have a great role to play in providing a 
quality undergraduate degree. We know they have a great role to play in re- 
search. But our program will bring a teacher the equivalent of a master's de- 
gree for Career Level I, the equivalent of an advanced certificate or six-year 
program for Level II. and a doctorate for Career Level III* Those in Career 
Level I will have a leadership role in the school; those in Career Level Ii will 
extend this role in their area; and those in Career LevePIII will provide leader- 
ship on a System-wide basis. 

We believe that this change , the type of changes we're talking about , 
must come about in this di^cade. We believe that unless we make such re- 
forms, we will never have^better teachers. 

Dr. Godwin . Now we're going to look at the experience in recent years of one 
of the largest school districts in the nation, the Houston Independent School 
District in Texas . Under the leadership of Superintendent Billy Reagan, a 
variable-pay program Has been in place for several years, dealing with spe- 
cial kinds of problems. Superintendent Reagan will tell us what has been done 
so far with respect to incentive pay, how it has worked, and what is being & 
E)lanned from here on out. 

Dr , Reagan , The task Tm going to deal with in depth is incentive pay for staff 
In 1986-87, we'll have a beginning salary schedule in Houston of $21 ,000. 
A teacher with 20 years of experience and a master's degree will have a base 
salary of $3 8 , 000 plus our "second mile" stipends . Some 2 , 000 to 3 , OjOO of 
our teachers will be making in excess of $40,000 for 18S days of service* 
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In addition to that we are nolng to a year-round school program. Those teachers 
who participate in the year-round ptogram will have the potential to make In ex- 
cess of $50, 000 as classroom teachers . 

Let me tell you Just a little bit about our school system so that we have a 
commonality of understanding. We have 194,000 students* (I'm told that we 
have more students in our school system than the states of Arkansas and New 
Mexico combined.) We have an 80 percent minority student populatlon--nearly 
45 percent black, 30 percent Hispanic* We have 30,000 youngsters who do not 
speak English. We have 22,000 handicapped students* We have 12,000 IN 
legal alien children in the school system. Including 1,000 from El Salvador. 
In 1982 / we had 10 . 800 teachers * Our professional staff Is about 4 5 percent 
white, 5 percent Hispanic* and 50 percent black. In terms of per-pupll cost, 
this year we're spending about $2 , 184 for operating expenses and a total of 
$2,200. 

We went to truth in education In assessing the progress In our school 
system. In the early Seventies we had the lowest achievement scores In the 
total history of the school system* In 1974, the year I came to the school 
district, we decided to turn this around. We asked; "Why Is this happening?" 
I'll have to give the business community a great deal of credit for what's taking 
plaice with the progress we have made, as shown by this year's achievement 
scores* At the ^ementary leveL with the student population I described to 
youf we're at or above the national norm in grades 1 through 6. In grades-? 
through 12 this year we have the greatest academic growth In the history of 
the school system* A Nation at Risk pointed out^ tragically, that 10 percent 
of all the 17-year-olds in America are functionally Illiterate, and 40 percent 
of the minority youth are functionally illiterate. We point with great pride to 
this year's senior class^ 97 percent of whom were certified as functionally 
literate, meaning 8th-grade minimum competency* 

We have learned that there are two fundamental elements in learning; 
time-on-task--more time in the day, more time at home, more time In the sum- 
mer; and motivation — through Incentives, standards ^ caring, and the other 
elements . 

We've totally emphasized the time-on-task and motivation principles In 
our magnet school programs. These programs address the Interest and means 
of individuals. For example ^ Poe Elementary School Is located in an affluent 
neighborhood* We bus more than 50 percent of the student body from the 
ghettos and the barrios* Poe Is a fine arts magnet, a math and science aca- 
demy^ with a SO percent black and a SO percent white teaching staff. Achieve" 
ment scores at the last four years have been In the top 95 percent of 

the national scores. We think those scores should destroy the myth about 
whether black kids can learn or brown kids can learn, and we should quit 



arguing about whctl\cr^black teachers can teach white kids and white teachers 
can teach black kid^, A groat deal of time and effort have been wasted on 
these mythij. Another example is Bel Air Senior High School, a magnet school 
with an international baccalaureate, Bel Air High School had 21 national merit 
siml-finalists In the top 10 percent in the nation this year, largely due to the 
international baccalaureate program, which cost some $20,000 to implement 
plus a lot of hard work and great teachers to keep it going. If you doubt what 
I'm saying about magnet schools, look where the National Achievement win- 
ners came from last year. 

In our school district , we looked at educational deficits , and we looked 
for the why. We added an incentive plan. One of the reasons for educational 
deficits was the high rate of absence * So we set a standard permitting only 
six absences (excluding certified illness). If there were more absences, the 
student would fail the course. Since we put this standard into practice, we've 
had a problem--we don't have enough parking space. 

We also turned to the Board of Education and instituted ^n Incentive plan 
for students , We asked for $1 25 , 000 to buy tickets to Astroworld for all kid s 
who had perfect attendance ^ for the class with the highest attendance, and for 
kids with all As and one Would you believe that week before last out of 
194 ,000 students we had 30, 000 kids who had perfect attendance this year ? 
Will incentives work?. They will work beautifully. And a good deal of our 
success is due to activities with the business community. We have 8*000 
volunteers, and companies and clubs have given us support for scholarships 
and for computers and other needs- 

A look at our changing student population—we've gone from dominant 
white to dominant black, and we're moving toward dominant Hispanic--shows 
that we're going to need 40^000 new teachers in the next 15 years. When you 
consider retirement t we're going to need 100 , 000 . 

We must also look student preparedness. College and university 
"Studies indicate that 65 percent of the kids in our schools want to go to col- 
lege and get a degree and become professionals. No more than 35 percent of 
them are enrolled in academic courses that would get them into any college 
that has any selectivity whatsoever. The issue is expectations versus reality. 

In Texas, in the five years between 1976 and 1981 , we experienced an 
18,2 percent decline in enrollment in teacher preparation programs; in the six 
years between 1976 and 1982, the decline was 32.9 percent. We've also ex- 
perienced a decline in SAT scores that brings us below the national average 
for education majors. At the same time, we should look at salaries. At pres^ 
ent, we have a $16,000 beginning salary; with 20 years of experience^ 
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teachers with a bachelor's earn $24,000; with a master's, $2 8,000; with a doc-- 
torate- $30,000. Our salaries ate higher than the national average for princi- 
pals, teachers, counselors, etc. 

To be eligible for the incentive pay plan, a teacher must be er^^loyed 
full-time, have a satisfactory evaluation, and have no more than 15 days of 
absence a year averaged over a three -year period* The plan has six categories • 
The first component is teaching in high priority locations* It's more difficult to 
teach in a high school in an inner^city ghetto than it is to teach in the suburbs; 
those teachers who do will get a $2,000 stipend. Secondly, if they teach sub- 
Jects with critical staff shortages — math, science, or bilingual education — they 
get another $2,000. The third component is outstanding teacher attendance* 
they have perfect attendance, we buy back a day, at an average of $100 a 
day. How would you like to have 98 percent teacher attendance this year? 
We do. 

The fourth component provides professional growth stipends, for taking 
instruction in computer science or bilingual education, for example • 

The fifth category is the center point of the plan — outstanding educa- 
tional progress. We have a computer model that predicts within ^ very narrow 
' parameter what the academic gtowth of a school should be • If the school meets 
that prediction, all the teachers in that school get an extra $100 stipend on 
December 18. If the school is in the top 10 percent of academic growth, 
teachers get another $400 to $1,200. So for the math, science, and bilingual 
teachers at Yates High School this year, there is potential for $5,200 in 
stipends , 

The sixth category is unique campus assignments • Seven special school 
Sites are named, and because no test data is available for them, teachers are 
not eligible for the outstanding educational progress stipend* 

Last year we Put $6 million out of a $220 million budget into the program; 
this year the amount is $11 million. Does it work? We've reduced average 
absences for our teachers from 9*0 days in 1978^79 to 7 . 4 days in 1981-82 * 
We have incrldible turnover, yet between 1978 and 1981, we've reduced resig- 
nations from 10 percent to 7,2 percent and total turnover from 23 percent to 17*1 
^ percent . When we started on September 1 , 1979 , we had 368 beginning^of-the- 
year vacancies out of 10,000; this September we had 62* As for critical staff, 
we started off at 195 vacancies; this year we had 30* On April 25 this year, 
out of 10,600 teachers, we had 40 vacancies* We had one computer science 
vacancy and fio math vacancies* 

What we are entering into now is the Houston Plan for Excellence in 
Education. The 1982 test scores for the Houston Independent School District 



for <jradon 1 throuj^jh 5 wore one to three months above the national norm; 
grade 6 wai; at the national norm; and gradeii 7 through 12 wore three to nine 
months below the national norm . If you are wondering why the secondary tost 
scores are not going up any greater than they are and why*tfie elementary 
scores are doing at; they're doing, let me tell you what we believe is the 
reason for this great deficit. We gave 65 percent of our upper elementary 
teachers an 8th grade minimum competency test. Nine percent of them could 
not add ^ series of whole numbers; 42 percent could not add whole numbers 
in <i word problem; and 24 percent could not round to a whole number. 
Deficiencies in grammar, spelling, and written communication skills have 
also been well-documented. The problem is that a teacher can't teach what 
he or she doesn't know. 

If we fail to give attention to the teachers we have at the present time^ 
we will not deal with the issue of quality in education. Therefore, the Houston 

y Plan for Excellence has three components; a staff component, a parent com- 
ponent, and a business component. We have r£iised the graduation require- 
ments . Over the next two years , we're going through a proficiency certifica- 
tion program for everyone in the school system, from the superintendent to the 
head custodian. Functional academic skills will be tested through the Pre- 
Professiotial Skills Test (PPST) or through a staff development program with 

''appropriate testing. Certification for content will be through the National 
Teacher Examinations (nTE) or through a staff development program. For class- 
room observation, we've developed a tri-dimensional assessment process that's 
working beautifully. Assessment is made by the principal , supervisor and as- 
sociate f or deputy superintendent . Assessment for managers and administra- 
tors will be through Southwestern Bell's Management Assessment Center, the 
finest in the nation. 

I wish I could go on and on, but that's how we're trying to convince the ] 
community and the business community who have said , "You get your act to- 
gether, and we'll help; you'll have $50,000 salaries in two years." 
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PRESENTATION Of SRCD REPORT: HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
HIGH TECHNOLOGY ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Charles W. Mlnshall, BattoUo Institute. Columbus, Ohio 

/. 

Several months ago SREB cpntactod the Battelle Institute about their con- 
cern with the whole question of High technology activities and the extent to 
which this topic Is misunderstood, — that is, the number of communities that 
appear to be directing economic development strategies exclusively toward 
establishing high tech programs, perhaps without knowing exactly what Is In- 
volved . SREB asked the Battelle Institute to carry out an assessment of high 
tech activities that v^ould define and relate the most Important characteristics 
of this significant economic change to the SREB region. 

The future of the region lies in growth industries as opposed to high 
technology activities. What's Important to note here # however. Is the rela- 
tionship between growth activities and high technology* Probably 60 percent 
of all new jobs that are going to be created In the futvire will be In the high 
tech area . So , growth and high technology are very much Intertwined . It's a 
complex issue involving locational criteria and operational factors that are 
completely different from those with which many developers and community 
leaders have dealt in the past. 

When analyzing high technology activities, we must consider that high 
tech industries include computers, research, electronics, and metal fabrica- 
tion, among others. These are Industries. What a lot of people don't realize 
is that to be ready for high technology, you have to know where you fit within 
this industry continuum. Many of these'lndustrles involve research and de- 
velopment (R&D) centers, research and engineering (R&e) centers, ^s well as 
major manufacturing plants. And we can take this continuum perhaps a little 
bit further and find out that distribution is required, anci there are headquarter 
activities* data processing, service and repair. For many smaller and Inter- 
mediate-sized communities seeking a role, perhaps a component of manu" 
facturin^ or certain aspects of data processing would be much more important 
and realistic than trying to attract R&D centers. 

Identifying high technology activities and how they relate to specific 
industry is essential if the community \s to estimate the occupational and edu^ 
cational requirements of the firm ^nd the\^extent to which It can meet their needs 
This is a difficult process , involving some different criteria than we have used 
in the past . 
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Tor oxani[)lf^, wtwjn wc :n<irtO(l to identify high tech ^lctlvltiefl, wo started 
to u^;o factor:j sudi as w<i(je^rato:; , H you use wacje ratci;, you end up with the 
auto Industry, If you u:;o factors such^s productivity or output per production 
worker, you tencJ to end up with thlncTS with lots of pumps and machinery, such 
as petroleum products and chemliitry. You can go throuoh your normal indica- 
tors and you don*t really come up with high technolog/. Sp, wo gave up trying 
to identify hltjh tech activities by using standard measures and analyzed 25 high 
tech activities to sec what set them apart. Several things popped out. 

By far the dominant chiiractoristic of a high tech activity is Investment In 
research and development. When you rank activities according to what they are 
putting into research, it reads like a ''Who^s Who'' of high technology--elec- 
tronics , computers, drugs, pharmaceuticals, metal fabrication, food processing, 
ordnance , biomedical equipment , and so on What*s the significance of that ? 
The industries that have this investment in R&D tend to be those that have a 
great requirement for scientists and engineer^ overall; they tend to be those 
that establish freestanding R&D centers. The second characteristic Is occupa- 
tional structure, ThQ high technology activities are dominated by. professional 
and technical employees. If we were to visit a typical manufacturing establish- 
ment in apparel or textiles/ we might find one to two percent of the work force 
in a professional or technical category. But if we went to an electroniciE^ plant 
or an instrument plant, we*d find that perhaps 15 to 2 0 percent to as high as 
30 percent of that activity involved scientists, engineers, and technicians. 
The real definition of high technology is in R&D expenditures and in this domi- 
nance of the scientific and technical groups of employees. 

What we don*t want to lose sight of is that the largest number of jobs are 
in the operative category and in the craft category. Therefore, there is a criti- 
cal need to have the finest types of te^nical training available. High technology 
activities require the highest levels of educational attainment, often two to three 
years higher than the non-high tech types of activities , Where things get a little 
fuzzy is when you go beyond criteria such as R&D* occupational structure, and 
educational attainment. These are oriented toward technical linkages* that Is* 
there's a tendency for high tech activities to have technical ties to other high 
tech and scientific industries - But, in 90 percent of the ca ses * they do not 
have very powerful requirements in terms oi energy* sites, structure, or trans- 
portation; they tend to be very footloose.' These industries are oriented toward 
people and toward very high quality types of locations* but beyond that they can 
go almost anywhere . This is why they are so extremely desirable * but it is also 
the reason there is such an extreme amount of competition to get them - 

High technology industries engage in an extremely diverse group of ac- 
tivities: food processing; paper manufacture; metal fabrication; a number of 
types of machinery-"Construction machinery* energy machinery, transportation 
equipment* in addition to the ones we always hear about; computers; electronics; 
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<lru<jii cUkI phaniiat^eutlcalii; and liiiitrumentn , You have semiconductor!;, and 
you^also havn ot:>tlcal eQulpmont, You have biological products. an<ij you have 
construction oqulpment. Agricultural c:hemlcals emeroe as being ext'remely Im- 
portant, And I have not mentioned all of the high tech Industries, These are 
the activities that are <jrowtn(i nationally, and tire also growing most rapidly 
in the SRLU region. 

We took this analysis one step further, and we defined something 
called *'new** or "emerging" technological activities. Most of the activities - 
that Tve talked about are those that are here and now^-they're operating now 
with plants and offices and are creating Jobs . But there are a number of ac- 
tivities which will be growing very, very rapidly in the late 1980s and early 
1990s* -genetic engineering , fiber optics , rnore in the area of robotics , medi- 
cal equipment, satellite communications, and various types of composites and 
lightweight material. These also tend to i^e defined very clearly in terms of 
the technology content, occupational structure, and the educational level of 
the people. 

Once we completed our definition of these types of topics, we moved on 
to a couple of other subjects of great importance to SREB. simply because they 
are closely related to the university . Before I go into this , I want to point out 
thaty traditionally , economic development planning has taken educators and 
universities for granted. To be candid about itv education was the one section 
of the community profile that had half a page or maybe one page. People are 
now aware that the university, the educators, have to be critical elements in 
the economic development programs, or nothing^i* going to happen--nothing 
atall, ^ 

Two specific areas have emerged as being critical for the attraction 
of high technology economic development; the question of high tech parks or 
sites with a university involvement, and the new role of the university itself. 
Science parks and science centers are receiving a tremendous amount of 
interest , Virtually every place you go in the U , S , you hear of Research Tri- 
' angle Park , Stanford Research Institute , and Route 128 around Boston . There 
are highly successful locations for industry in the U. S, that have a number 
of similar characteristics; they are university-related; they are oriented to-- 
ward the attraction of scientific and technical activities; and they are extretnely 
high quality locations for a very wide range of economic activities, that is, 
they ar^ not limited to science and technology but also are adaptable to manu- 
facturing, office jobs, and certain types of services. You can't point to a 
single successful science park in the U , S , , but you can point to a great 
number of very successful high tech parks, ^ 

The whole concept of the science park or high technology park started 
to get under way and grow in the early 1960s , expanded through the Sixties and 
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tho Seyontlos i\o that thore wore* probably /fT-to 80 truo hirjh tochnoiagy parks 
by the mid TJ/Os, Ba<linninq about 1979-HO, th^t ^iMuation began to change, 
in tho last two or three years, llturaiiy dozens of hiQh toe h park g y/oro os^ 
tabli shed --some of which , however , are still in the planning std^os , in order 
to understand tho succOssfui ouus, wo have to look at the question of doflnl^ 
tions a ilttio bit more, 1 said there's probably not a single' successful ^clance 
park In the U , S, , ai\d that's true, i*rri talking about the type of park that ac^ 
cepts only'Vesearch and development activities , and nothing else, ThcrAare 
Successful parks that focus on technology and scientific activities, and l\mlt 
production and distribution activities. The next step below is the traditlort^i 
industrial park, which permits distribution and manufacturing. 

The Successful high technology t>ark tends to be that located In close 
proximity to high quality residential areas, good housing, good schools, and 
a good pool of technical personnel, to high quality air transportation, and to 
a community with a good university--! can't stress enough the Importance of 
shared university facilities, cooperative university programs, facilities for 
recruiting university graduates. Perhaps the most exciting high technology. 
P^rks that are coming along right now--and the ones that will probably be 
most successful in attracting the true types of high technology activities — are 
very closely related to universities and have a direct university involvement. 

Across the Southeast, right now, we have the largest number of success- 
ful projects in stages of being implemented or planned. In rpost cases, the 
university is a partner in the development and may be an owner; there is staff 
released time; there may be shared facilities initially; there may be direct re- 
search Support for the industries that are- going to be located there; there may 
be shared computer facilities, in other word^p, the university is an actual 
tenant, facilitator, operator, and partner in'ail components of the new type of 
high technology park th<^t we see developing right now. We see this trend 
moving even one step beyond this. We see the successful hightech park not ^ 
only a s a high qua lity type of rea 1 estate development , but also with ^n in- 
creasing amount of the university involvement. We see increasingly the role, ^ 
of the university as actually selting up the innovation center, the center of 
excellence , and the other type^j^f things that go with it. So when you're 
talking about science parks apd high technology parks of the future, you're * 
talkjng about tha university becoming involved , Many communities are mov- 
ing toward this end, the successful programs will be those that have this 
type of support. 

What about the actual role of the university itself? This is extremely 
important. Only five or 10 years ago the universities were the add-ons in 
economic development. When a prospect came to town, he met with the 
bankers, the Chamber of Commerce, perha ps a .couple of realtors , perhaps 
somebody from trade, other manufacturers, and, if he had an extra hour. 
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perhaps a profosGor or the supcrintondont of public schools was routed out* 
That has roally chanc^cd . In many communities, thoro are "high tech councils" 
that aro Just as Important a part growth programs as the old industrial de^ 
vclopmont council used to bo. or the industry attraction task force. Tho uni^ 
varsity now has a role not only In the attraction of industry, but In many cases 
In actually advising the developers on the types of industries they should be 
tJoing after, meeting with prospects, and actually moving ahead from there* 

First of ^llf the traditional role of a university is one that's extremely 
important: providing people. We do need scientists; we do need engineers; 
and that's Just as important as it's ever been . 

The second type of contribution is new. now see the university as 
being a facilitator in the economic development process, working with a pros- 
pect and with existing companies . Before I get Into this too much, there are a 
couple of caveats that we ought to mention . In high technology activity * the 
continuum is important. The roles of the scientist and the engineer are ex- 
tremely important for the R&D center * R&E center * and many types of manu^ 
facturing. But in certain types of manufacturing/ the rt>le of the technical 
schools becomes equally important* So we have to talk about both types of 
post secondary education . But one thing is especially clear; if you're talking 
abcTut attracting large high tech industry, you're talking about communities 
with major universities offering four- and five-year programs and Ph*D. pro- - 
grams , especially in all types of engineering . It does npt have to be a national 
university. I don't know how many of you have thought about how many major 
high tech industries have been attracted to Columbia or even the University of 
Chicago lately * but the number is very few . The idea is to have a good engi- 
neering school with a qood program. 

Traditionally the university has not played a pro-active role in economic 
developments. And the truth of the matter is, that although many of the most 
highly touted high tech developments have been attributed to universities/ in 
most ca ses , the real credit goes to developers , the governor * and the economic 
development people . The fact remains that today the universities can be the 
great facilitators* 

What's the form of these things that we see coming? First of all, and 
especially critical* is the question of making university resources available* 
If you're going to talk about attracting high tech activity, you have to talk now 
about sharing some computer time, sharing some facilities/ sharing some lab 
space as mechanisms for attracting industry. You have to talk about coopera- 
tive research programs . Perhaps the greatest inducement you can offer many 
of the high tech firms is to make available shared expenses and sfiared facili- 
ties to cooperate on special topics of interest. 
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You also have to crK:ourd<jo--and this 1:^ cxUremoly iniportcint-"Con:;ultin<j 
contracis by your profciiiJorii and ^^cnior litaff people. In many ca:;e:; the first 
stop toward i;trcn<jthcnln(j hlcjh technology Ld a community comes from tho work 
thai is corrlod out by a profoiJiJor or a graduate iJtutlent as a consultant. At 
least two types of industry affiliation programs are needed. We have to havo 
the universities: (l) Putting together affiliate programs to try to line up high 
tech activities and support research, (increasijigly, we see a movement to- 
ward the establishment of various types of consortia designed specifically to 
carry out various types of high tech research.) This could be termed indus^ 
trial extension services with a high tech thrust, (2) Establishing incubator 
space facilities on campuses to facilitate the spin-off and retention of ac- 
tivities from scientific and technical people in the community. Faculty tn- 
volvement , incubator space ^ the question of shared facilities , staff release , 
the question of university sponsorship of various types of research to get it 
moving^ the establishment of centers fif- excellence are all essential. Es- 
pecially important^ and what 1 think may account for one of the greatest ad- 
vances yet^ is the establishment of application centers. 

Also important is getting people straightened out about the difference 
between a high technology or science park and R&D center s . A number of 
individuals have made almost a business of going around and telling everyone 
in virtually every community that they need ^ Research Triangle Park or are 
qualified to have one. Or, if they find there's a local community college or 
four^year college f they would try to promote a "center for excellence . " But 
what a J^t of people don't realize is that when a university gets into the R&D 
business in institutes and centers of excellence ^ it is selling and contracting 
services that are capable of providing positive results. We now have coming 
along this idea that we need ^n applications center where this R&D facility^ 
in addition perhaps to selling its services in a badly needed technology^ would 
also be a major facilitator in working and helping industries in that particular 
city or region to develop and expand . For example , if you*re in an area with 
an c}ld manufacturing base , perhaps you move into robotics, or electronics ^ 
or some type of polymers. The applications center is now the most important 
mechanism for branching between the university and the private sector. 

Kli just finish up with one other comment here , and that is that pro^ 
jections of the U.S. economy show a leveling off of growth in many parts of 
the natiqp-. A shaking out of industries is going on right now. Some of the 
old traditional industries are going^ and we're losing jobs. One of the great^ 
est needs we have right now is to facilitate the retention of industry^ the ex- 
pansion of industry^ and the spin-off of industry. Perhaps the most important 
contributor to doing that is the university working with industry in a relatively 
formal setting, such as the applications center. So, in closing^ if you're 
talicing about attracting or developing high technology industries^ you're talking 
about the universities and the technical schools. Rather than being on the back 
page of the industry prospectus for a given community^ the universities are now 
on page 1 . 
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THE STATE ROLE IN HIGH TECHNOLOGY DEVELOPMENT 



Bob Graham. Governor of Florida 
Charles S . Robb, Governor of Virginia 



Governor Graham . Dr* Mlnshall starred his presentation with a semantic ques* 
tlon; What does high technolog^mea\? I think that's the appropriate place to 
begin and I would suggest that for state policymakers, that Issue ought to be 
defined, not from a dictionary, but from a standard of what are the public poli- 
cies that you wish to achieve — defined as relevant. I would suggest that the 
two public policies which are especially relevant In the South are (l) economic 
development, and (2) growth management. It Is clear that our region Is looking 
for a broader range of economic activities for Its people than has been Its tra- 
dition. In Florida today, half of our people are still employed In our three tra- 
dltlortal sectors; agriculture, tourism, and construction. Our goal is to main- 
tain the strength of those three traditional pillars and to add strength through 
emphasis on technological Industry and on International commerce so they be- 
come P^rt of our basic economic strategy for the state. 

Our region, and this state, are fast growth areas. All of us are con- 
fronted with the question of how we accommodate the substantial growth that 
we are experiencing, I have visited most of the centers that have been Identi- 
fied outside of the Southeastern region as the high tech centers of America — spe- 
cifically. Route 128 and Silicon Valley, I sensed particularly In Silicon Valley, 
which I think has the greatest relevance to the South and particularly to this 
state, that there was an absence of consideration of the growth management 
Implications of what they had done. They have compacted so much activity In 
a constrained area that they are now suffering second and third generation 
problems. They have very high real estate costs and difficulty In securing 
housing for all but the highest paid Individuals, therefore contributing to a 
sharp escalation of wage schedules; and there's a very extensive shortage In 
almost every area of Infrastructure from electrical utilities to transportation* 

I believe that the strategy for a growth state looking at high technology 
as one of its economic policies should be to think of how you w^nt to distribute 
that high tech In such a way that It will contribute to a rational pattern for your 
state and not exacerbate problems , So. I define high technology as Industries 
which will contribute to those two policy goals — economic diversification artd 
gr^th management* 

I see three principal ways In which higher education can be a positive 
force In influencing high technology industry into a community and then. 
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socondarily. influencing its rolo in growth management. Higher education 
should oxort influence as it relates to education in tho three areas that a high 
toch industry typically explores. 

The flrstand most fundamental is the quality of tho public schools.. 
People who make the decisions on where high toch industries will locate are 
well-educated people* They are concerned ^ and thoy put a high value on the 
education of their children. They understand that in order to attract the quality 
of scientific advanceme^it^and personnel necessary to make their enterprise 
successful, they must look to the quality of public schools in the community. 
I know of no greater contribution that the universities could make to your state's 
attractiveness as a center for location and expansion of high technology than to 
be serious about the business of assisting in improving public schools. I have 
a litmus paper test of just how serious a university is about its commitment to 
public schools. That is; How good are the public schools that are most proxi- 
mate to that university? If there is an elementary school within a half mile of 
your leading state university and it is not a superior elementary school, how 
are you going to convince anyone that the university is serious about its com- 
mitment to public schools that are 400 miles away? 

The second issue is technical training* I remember a conversation yith 
officials of a microwave company in California who said the number one factor 
in where they would locate is the ability to get what they described ^s "the 
paraprofessional class of craftsmen"--the person who can operate and maintain 
highly sophisticated equipment, who can take the engineer's concepts and con-^ 
vert them to the assembly line in a profitable manner. They said that their 
greatest pool of people to meet that' need were retired militai^yT^altd that was 
where they were putting their greatest emphasis in recruiting, That^a pool 
which has served American high tech industry well, and I think this will con^ 
tinue in those areas of the country that have a large number of military retirees. 
But we also have to begin to expand the pool of our traditional entrance into 
high tech paraprofessional jobs. I think that in terms of higher education 
responsibility the key here is going to be the community colleges. I believe 
the community college is the ideal institution to pr^>are this paraprofessional 
person, who needs not only the immediate hands-on skills that we associate 
with a vocational school, but who also needs the skills of adaptation to be 
able to accommodate to the known fact of change and to the unknown of what 
exactly that change will be* And I believe the community college which can 
offer a combination of specific skill training and basic education In the adap- 
tive skills is the institution to achieve that purpose. 

The third factor is the issue of continuing education for scientific and 
management personnel. And I underscore the word continuing . We have a 
substantial;Surplus newly-minted engineers. What we have a great need for 
is to be able to fill requirements of high tech businesses for maintaining the 
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professional competonce of the firms at the same level as would be possible 
if these Ongineers were in Boston or Palo Alto; Thdt says that. you've got to 
be able to deliver that continuing education service on >i,client-based educa- 
tional system, not a campus-based system* That is also'a very important fac 
tor in this goal of growth management, I believe the key to a distributed high 
tech system is the emphasis on continuing education. 

I believe that the Southern states have a great model to follow in how 
to achieve this distributed continuing education and that Is in our agricultural 
programs* Most Southern states have within their land^grant universities a, 
system of research, demonstration, and extension for agriculture* That is 
exactly whathl^h tech industry is asking for from the universities, with par- 
-feicuiar emphasis on being able to carry that service directly to the community 
in which the Inaustry is located* In Florida we have a system that we call 
Genesis H, which is now providing continuing education at the master's and 
doctoral levels in places like Melbourne, Florida, which is becoming a sig- 
nificant high tech center many miles removed from any state college of en- 
gineering * 

So, those are what I think are the three responsibilities of higher edu- 
cation to a state trying to diversify its economy and manage growth through 
attractiveness for high technology — contribution to first class public schools, 
technical training for paraprofessionals, and providing continuing education 
at the plant site for the high tech industry. 



Governor Robb * I will try to bat clean-up following Bob Graham and the excel 
lent presentation from Battelle Institute and do my best to try to comment with 
out being repltitious* Following Bob Graham in terms of the governor's per- 
spective on some of the things we ought to be doing is always difficult, and 
I agree with the basic premise of his suggestions on the things we ought to 
be looking for * 

I did start to take issue at one point; we really don't have any diver- 
gence on this butril just use it to illustrate a point* Bob talked about con*- 
cern with distributing some of the high technology and innovative technology 
growth in a reasonable fashion* One of the points that I'd make Is that we 
have to be realistic about where we can distribute* A number of fairly un- 
realistic assumptions have been made from time to time as to where high tech 
nology growth can occur* The fact that an educational institution of higher 
education is critical now has become an accepted fact, but there were many 
instances early on where rural jurisdictions and others would put every hope 
on attracting some of this dynamic new high growth, high tech industry with- 
out making a very thorough analysis of what it was they had to offer* 
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I think this is one ol the critical factors that ha s been frequently over- 
looked . For instance, we have had an explosion of high technology growth, 
particularly that related to communications research, in our northern Virginia 
area which, of course, is adjacent to Washington. D, C , We like to take 
credit for the fact that we have an extraordinary percehtage of scientists and 
engineers with doctoral degrees in that particular area ; We like to point out 
that there are really more high tech companies and high tech employees in 
that area than there are in some of the acknowledged centers that we've re* 
ferred to. And yet* we can*t claim any real credit for it. We discovered that 
they were there all of a sudden, and tried to figure out what it was that brought 
so many high tech firms to that particular area . It happened to have a lot to 
do with the fact that the federal government was there and they wanted to be 
close to federal contacts-^this is really not a production or distribution center 
but In most cases has to do with the research component* But. it is something 
that has occurred over a period of time and some people obviously have worked 
very hard on that achievement , Still . we*re now in a position of exploiting 
what occurred because of some of the factors that no one had really attempted 
to analyze in quite the same way that the Battelle report has analyzed them 
for us * 

We*re certainly going to take advantage of that high technology de^ 
velopment in our state* We already have attempted to foster high tech growth* 
As a matter of fact, we got into competition with some of the other states with- 
out having any major university in the area . There is a desire to bring to a 
particular location any element of the equation that might be missing* In our 
case we were fortunate that we had a high concentration of crucial factors in 
place--a community life that is highly regarded, an excellent public school 
system, and accessibility to a number of ma jor universities which, although 
they are good solid universities . are not a s distinguished a s those we have 
been talking about and none has much of even an undergraduate engineering 
program, much less one at the graduate level. What we tried to do in a very 
short period of time was to suggest that we would create a satellite Institution 
that would involve a number of engineering faculty from the University-o£ Vir- 
ginia, which has an excellent engineering faculty, and Virginia Tech. which 
is another good solid engineering school, and co-locate that with the univer- 
sity in that particular region^ George Mason University, which is a growing 
urban center . 

I mention this because in assessing the usefulness of high tech de- 
velopment, in many areas we have not been very realistic about what we have 
and what high tech industries are looking for. Consequently, Tm going to make 
the Battelle report available to a number of our community development folks 
around our state because it will tell them in a fairly realistic way what high tech 
industries are going to be looking for and what^^ctors are going to be considered. 
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One of the things that wo have done in Virginia is to appoint Q state task 
force on science and technology. We asked the group to, in effect, catalog the 
resources of the state, toll us precisely what we had in terms that we can un- 
derstand and relate to* and then tell us what we*re going to need to do to be in 
a position to attract some of this industry. That report is going to be made pub- 
lic in about 3 month* 1 asked the chairman of our major utility to head up that 
group so that he could bring to it the business and the generallsts' approach, 
and had a number of university personnel and others in the scientific and en- 
gineering community participate. We have developed a number of proposals to 
work on that we*re going to be acting on in our next session of our legislature* 
Something that all of us have to do Is to back up our convictions and our sug- 
gestions with dollars* Right now, in the development of our budget* we are 
setting aside monies that are not clearly designated for a partlculiir^high t6ch 
project but can be used to help finance soihe of the innovative suggestions and 
recommendations that are going to be created as a part of this task force report. 
I have asked the education and the commerce and resources departments — each 
compete for a sizable block of money — to suggest ways that they can cooperate 
to bring about the realization of the budget preparation for econolnlc growth 
activities . It seems to me that it makes a great deal of sense* to set the needed 
money aside ahead of time and set the goals in accordance with our. objectives * 

Another thing we have done is to identify the major resources that we 
have right now in higher education. We*re bringing key personnel from those 
universities together, through both telecommunications and physical transport, 
to interact, particularly in regard to the awarding of research grants and the 
coordination of research projects for both the public and the private sector* 
We*re also creating centers in various regions in the state to give us the added 
dimension* the added component in high tech fields, a major academic focal 
point for expertise that simply doesn't exist 3t this point* 

Those are some of the things that we*re doing in Virginia to try to en- 
hance our potential for both economic development and high tech expansion 
within our borders* It seems to me it starts, in addition to all that Governor 
Graham has alluded to, with a realistic evaluation, a critical objective analy- 
sis of what we have and the art of the possible . It seems to me we can keep 
our strategies on track if we*re realistic about what we can compete for and 
what we simply can*t compete for* and if we concentrate on those areas wher^ 
we have real potential for growth. 
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INSTITUTIONAL AND STATE RESPONSES TO CHALLENGES OF HIGH TECHNOLOGY 



D. S, Beilman. President, Microelectronics Center, 
Research Triangle Park, North Carolina 

Thomas E. Stelson, Vice President for Research, 
Georgia Institute of Technology 



Mr, Bellman * Let me explain fir^t that I am not an educator; I am not a poli- 
tician; and I am not a theorist/ I consider myself a practical high technology 
businessman, who has jfiad 30 years of experience with General Electric in re- 
lated areas * Td like td make a first point of something that Is obvious and is 
also fundamental and i^nperative. Before we can figure out how to compete for 
each other for the distribution of growth of high tech industry in the United 
States , we must first of all figure out how to help insure that the U . S . is 
competitive in the international marketplace for technology-driven goods and 
services * If we don't have the national position and maintain our volume of 
activities # there isn't much to go around* Now that's one of the most funda- 
mental problems I think we face, and that's not Just a . problem for higher edu^ 
cation. 

As Governor Winter said yesterday, we can't sit around and wait for 
things to happen; we must make them happen. Let's see what has been hap- 
pening as we've been sitting around for the last 20 years. We are all aware 
that international competition has never been more intense than it is today. 
No longer can it be assumed that the United States is and will remain the pri- 
mary economic force in the world. We now operate in a gold economy which 
is highly sophisticated and very competitive, and the leadership of the United 
States in this fieid is constantly challenged. In 196S, more than 60 U. S, 
companies had sales over $1 billion; only 27 other such companies existed 
worldwide — 25 in Western Europe, two in Japan. Some IS years later, in 
1980, there were 3 01 U, S . companies with sales over $1 billion, but there 
also were 316 in Western Europe, 103 in Japan, and 35 in so-called "develop- 
ing" countries. A drop of the American share in the "billion dollar club/' so 
to speak, from 70 percent to 40 percent. 

This challenge of U . S , international predominance is real, and It is 
growing. Many industries have already experienced severe eftects from this 
global competition. You all know what has happened in such intij<;tries as 
steel, machine tools, textiles, apparel, automotives, and consumer electronics. 
Employment losses in these industries have been high, and employment probably 
never will return to former levels. It is generally agreed that competition in these 
older industries as well as the new high technology industries will center on the 
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achiovomont of tochnoloyical innovatioa* Tochnology-drlvon innovation and Its 
results improve productivity in existing industries* New products for existing 
and new industries will bo critical to economic growth in the future* While it 
is the challenge of society in general, it is more specifically the challenge of 
the educational system to provide leadership in Insuring that our population is 
technologically literate* This is not to say that we should Ignore traditional 
curricula , but we must make sure that our society Is as informed and educated 
about new technology as people must be for the United States to be Interna- 
tionally competitive for the long haul* 

Technology increasingly is becoming a part of our everyday life, and we 
must learn how to take advantage of this fact* New technology has never be- 
fore been asked to resolve so many new requirements* Nearly everyone is 
counting on high technology to help solve current economic problems by en- 
couraging new businesses, expanding existing high tech industries, and re^ 
vitalizing older established industries* The competition to attract this eco- 
nomic vitality to each state, county, and city is intense* While I agree with 
those who predict continued growth in high technology and tjieir peripheral ser- 
vice groups , the fact Is that this growth will not be evenly distributed among 
cities and counties within each state, much less among all the states* So the 
questions are: Where will high technology firms locate? What can universities 
do to support locations in these areas? 

There have been several recent studies of how high technology firms pick 
a location* Highest on the list of factors affecting location is the availability 
of workers — professional, skilled, and technical* ft second factor high on the 
list is accessibility to first-rate academic institutions* Unlike most traditional 
industries , the availability of a university of techi/ical excellence is a critical 
factor in the location decision of high tech industry* Why Is proximity to first- 
class academic institutions so important to high teoh industry? First and fore" 
most is the ability to attract and retain first-class professional staff and the 
availability of a skilled work force* Creating the intellectual environment 
necessary to support the human resource needs of high tech companies is 
principally a function of the first-class universities currently available to an 
area* Providing a source for basic research and nationally recognized re- 
searchers and, very importantly, providing for continuing education so that 
high technology people can maintain their currency and market value are 3ll 
necessary contributions fr(^m our universities to high tech industrial develop- 
ment * 

Growth in hi^h tech industries, specifically microelectronics (what I pre- 
fer to call modem electronics) has been most dramatic in California's Silicon 
Valley and Massachusetts' Route 128* In both of these areas, as everyone 
knows, there was a strong link to major research universities for the conduct 
of basic research and the supply of trained personnel* There have always been 



closo tios botwoon Stanford, UC-Borkoloy, and Silicon Valley industry* Tho 
same has boon true botwoon MIT, Harvard, and tho Routo 128 industries. The 
attraction of high technology industries to Route 128 and Silicon Valloy has lod 
to tremendous economic growth in both these areas* About 23,000 now high 
tech jobs a year are going into those two specific locations* There's an ob- 
vious phenomenon worth noting: like companies often cluster in specific areas. 
There are several reasons for this, but they are all basically related to the cre- 
ation of a "critical mass" ot talent--in this case, research capabilities and 
facilities that are necessary for high technology industry- 
Let's look at what individual areas can do to help attract high technology 
industry and its related economic growth* A first reality is that it pays to be 
selective* That is, not everyone is going to be a winner in attracting all seg-- 
ments of high tech industry. This is a highly competitive business and yours 
is not the only institution or area that would like to become a major support 
center for high tech industry* Competition is already intense and will continue 
to become more so in the future. Individual institutions will not be equall>| 
supportive or attractive to all high technology companies, which brings me to 
a second and corollary reality. 

It is important to identify what high tech Industry you are going to attract. 
Areas or states must be totally objective as to what segments of high tech in-- 
dustry you can attract to your region - By the way, one of the least agreed-upon 
terms is "high technology industry/* but one thing is agreed upon: high tech 
industries generally are more dependent upon technological innovation and, 
therefore, require greater use of scientists and engineers- However, this still 
leaves a lot of room for interpretation. The Bureau of l^bor Statistics recently 
came up with a definition of high technology that includes only 36 industrial 
codes (out of 977) where research and development expenditures and technical 
employees are twice the average. 

A third reality is that only limited financial resources are available for 
staffing and equipping the state-of-the-art professional schools. Really first- 
rate professional technical schools are expensive, and getting more so all the 
time. Attracting expert staff and maintaining state-of-the-art equipment is 
exceedingly complex and costly* As technology advances and continues to 
accelerate, laboratories and related equipment become outdated more quickly, 
and the leadership challenge grow^s exponentially. 

A fourth and readily apparent reality is that only limited human resources 
are available and competition is Intense between universities and industries. 
Human resources are clearly the critical component of high tech industry as 
well as the university involved * Scientists and engineers are tn high demand 
by both the academic and business communities, and substantial shortages 
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already cxiitt in aroai; such as computer sf^tcncc. future lihortarjci; aro pro- 
dieted: 15 percent for computer specialists, 10 percent lor electrical entji-^ 
neers. and you know better than 1 do that some 25 percent of faculty positions 
in enqineerintj are iinfllied. 

A fifth roality is that working together to achieve a common goal is some- 
times not only preferable but absolutely necessary* Sounds simple but it has 
not been so in past university environments* I had the opportunity to spend 
about 1 0 years with one of tho failed industrial parks up North , and where thoy 
thought it was going to be a success * it turned out to bo exceedingly difficult* 
We have been brought up in a society which encourages competition, but this 
is clearly not the best course with limitations on resources* Competition 
among universities for limited human and financial resources can very well 
lead to mediocrity rather than excellence. 

A sixth reality, and a real plus, is that modern communication opens up 
new avenues of cooperation among universities and between the academic and 
business communities* fModern technology can be a facilitating element for 
educating society and for nourishing economic growth. Modern communication 
technology opens up new opportunities for universities as well as businesses 
to share scarce resources more effectively and make technical excellence also 
a reality. 

A seventh reality is similar: high tech firms tend to cluster around one 
another to take advantage of existing technical support structure. In high tech 
industry it is necessary to create a "critical mass." This critical mass cannot 
be created everywhere, because of limited human resources. The base de^ 
veloped by universities is supplemented by additional resources brought by 
clustering similar businesses and supporting industries in an area* 

An eighth and final reality--the levels of excellence necessary for this 
country to stay comp^etitive internationally can only be achieved through new 
partnerships with government, academia, and business* 

I would now like to relate to you some of our experiences dealing with 
these realities in North Carolina. North Carolina's strategy for economic de- 
velbpment is a consistent one . It started over 25 years ago, with the estab- 
lishment by the triangle universities of Research Triangle Park* One million 
dollars in seed money has led to what is neariy $1 billion dollars in investment* 
Now, Research Triangle Park is a nationally recognized success $tory of diver- 
sified economic growth based on technological applications . The Park has put 
the state in an excellent position to capitalize on the next phase of high tech- 
nology growth * I might digress just a moment to say that Research Triangle 
Park is, indeed, a scientific park; the private and public covenant precludes 
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very liinitofl' procJuction rolateri to the snionttflc activities. anH I think ropro- 
sontr. an excellent model for othern to iQok at as it rolaton to science and in- 
dustry development. 

North Carolina's approach to economic development over the past 25 years 
has been characterized by farsicjhted convictions and aggressive attitudes on the 
part of public officials, universities, and private industries. Our strategy for 
high tech economic development is a bold initiative resulting from strong leader- 
ship provided by our governors, university presidents , the Research Triangle 
Park scientific community, and, most importaViWy, the state legislature. The 
commitment of state funds to establish a centifir of excellence In microelec- 
tronics research and development demonstrates political and intellectual 
courage. The state has already appropriated about $25 million and an addi- 
tional $17 million has been submitted in the budget fcjf 1984-85. 

Another critical element of North Carolina's high tech industrial develop- 
ment strategy is the extensive system of community colleges to support the 
need for a highly skilled work force. The North Carolina community college 
system has 58 campuses; there is a campus within 30 miles of 90 percent of 
the population of the state. It represents a very substantial investment in 
human and financial resources essential for economic growth of manufacturing 
across the state . 

The North Carolina Microelectronics Center was. In fact, conceived to 
provide the vital link In the state's long-range strategy for economic develop- 
ment based on leadership in what Is best described as "modern electronics," 
and the broader categories of high technology industry. Let me digress a 
moment. High technology is a very complex segment of the industry and, as 
we look for an area in which to make an investment, we try to find one set of 
technologies that is really pervasive to all the high tech Industries. It turns 
out that microelectronics is clearly the one ubiquitous kind of a technology 
that we see pervading all high technology industry. When you look at micro- 
electronics you tend to think of integrated circuits or semiconductor manu- 
facturers, but, in fact, the strategy of North Carolina is to attract a wide 
range of industries. My guess is that integrated circuits will be a minor por- 
tion of the industry attracted to the state; rather, the Industries that come to 
North Carolina will be those who use it--telecommunlcationS/ instrumentation, 
medical electronics , and the computer world . 

The Center that we have in North Carolina is designed to achieve two 
intimately related major objectives . The first is to establish a nationally 
recognized technical environment in modern electronics conducive to the in- 
fusion of technology into existing industries and the location of new industries 
in the state. The second is to support a significant increase^in training and 
education at the participating universities in order to provide industry with its 
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moist critit:ol rcijourco, highly compotont ponplo . To occompliiih this ^joal of 
educational cxccllonco in high technology, thc"^ ^ctivitio s of the Center will 
support the oducatlon and research misnlonr^ of the six partlclpdtlm; insti- 
tutions--Thc University of North (Carolina at Chapol Hill, North Carolina State 
University at Raleigh , North Carolina AitT State University in Creens[>oro , 
Duke University in Durham , The University of North Carolina at Charlotte, 
and the Research Triangle Institute in the Research Triangle Park. 

To carry out Its mission, the Center provides advanced stato-of-tho-art 
integrated circuit design and fabrication facilities that will be shared with our 
participating universities and will also avoid unaffordable duplication of these 
very costly facilities . The principal scientific responsibility will be to en- 
courage basic research among the participating institutions linked to applied 
research performed at what is being structured as an industrial research center 
with in-depth industry involvement and support* The Center also provides re- 
search grants and fellowships to augment university efforts as an Integral part 
of the overall program of technical and educational excellence. 

Another important element in the state*s technology strategy is to estab- 
lish a new and powerful communications networks now in the prototype stage* 
This high speed data and television network will link the Microelectronics 
Center with its participating universities to foster interaction between geo- 
graphically dispersed scientists , and to distribute and share advanced course - 
work and allow remote collaborative use of the most modern lab equipment and 
computer facilities. In the near future this network will be used to link exist- 
ing and new companies as well as educational and research facilities in the 
state to encourage the availability and aggressive utilization of advanced 
technology by all our industries and academic institutions. These education, 
research^ and communication investments and activities are key structural 
elements of the technical environment needed to attract electronics and re- 
lated industries to the state* The strength of North Carolina's economic (de- 
velopment strategy in generals and specifically the Microelectronics Center, 
is thai it is focused on the strengths of the state and existing realities. 
Summarizing some of these strengths and realities may be of interest toother 
states and universities in developing strategies that best meet their situ^ion* 

Microelectronics, or modern electronics. Is the focus of North Carolina's 
Strategy for several reasons. North Carolina already has a strong base of em- 
ployment in modern electronics — close to 200 manufacturing facilities and over 
70,000 jobs. By developing a wdrld-class research and development capa- 
bility. North Carolina can leverage that strength, which will lead to additional 
clustering of electronic firms. Modernization of existing traditional industries, 
such as textiles, will depend on modern electronics for future improvements in 
prciductivity . 



s<:lonrn *nici (>hM;trUMl oii<;inooriii-; , hut, lik(> (^v<}ry nthnr :;tit<;, North Carolina 
htii^ only ilmUn<i r<;i;our{;<;s for thi! cl<;vol<)f)nH?nt of rojuiiirc^h. tind oducatlonal t^x- 
CGlioncG, S^ivoral ot the prodomlntint rt^scMrch cMitnrprises tinil unlvorsitlos in 
North Ctiroilno ht.i v(> J)t}on tdlkiiit; <il)out nn(:roolcctronlcr> pro<jfani ""for a number 
of yoars> L)ul there wore not sufflcicjint fundii avtilltible. Ldch university wanted 
to develop its own major pr9<jram, and was conjjidt^rlna a whole protjram, not 
just a [>drl of one, Workinc) to^lether was the only way thoy could develop a 
total world-clas^; program. Now, each ijrofo:;;;lona I school L)onofUi; from the 
otherfe by sharing oqulpmont i [acititLos i and litaff . The development of world- 
class capability in any technolocjy in ultimately dependent on human resources. 
Any field has a limited amount of tah^nt available , The six pariiciE)atino Insti- 
tutions, "plus the now Center itself, allow for the dc^velopntcnt of a "critical 
mass" of professional talent^-currently about 150 in microelectronics--that 
could not be developed individu<illy . I might also te 11 you that wd have a little 
over 5,000 undergraduates who are working in areas related to microelectronics; 
of 900 graduate studentsfi 450 are directly in the field of microelectronics. 
That has happened almost exclusively in the last three years. So there*s be^en 
a major change in the overall character oj ^Ije educational program^and the 
talent ift the area. 7''^" 

The cost of world-^class programs requires new and bold partnerships in 
order to accumulate the resources and talent necessary .for success. The North 
Carolina microelectronics program allows.^for joint fundmg and the sharing of 
technical talent among the three sectors of government* education, and business, 
Econbmic grovvth in th^ attraction of high technology companies is a hiqh-stakes 
?[ame, ThG effective use of the major research universities in this country are 
critical to develop the human resources to Support the necessary e>;cellence in 
advanced technology. How each state and the supporting universities dhoose - 
to Support each other greatly a f fects the degree of success atta ined . This is a 
highly competitive field and the individual stdtes' success will depend upon 
being realistic with long-range planning, perspective, and commitment. 

Let me conclude by commenting that while there is much discussion about 
how to be Successful in attracting high tech industry' to your state, there really 
'is no cook book approach. As with any majoi: business development success 
rests on a few basics: business acumen on the part of state chief executive 
officers and a few other leaders; the incisiveness to build on well-established 
strengths;^ the elusive, but clearly apparent, individual and collective vision 
of theTuture for a state and an area;, and finally, the ability to translate vision 
into firm convictions , clear plans , and bold actions , The key to success is , 
as always, leaderships-individual leadership by state and loca4 government 
officials, universities, and equally important, leadership^lind support by the 
'business community. You remember the old saying, "If you can't sell it, no^ 
body will buy it . ^ 

/ I : 



Dr. Stcliion . I am dcliqhtod to bo with you this morning to toll you a little bit 
about the AdvancofJ TochnolOfjy Development Center (ATDG) at Georgia Tech. 
It's essentially a catalytic organization at tho present time, and so when you're 
dealing with a cataly:;t, U'rj important to know about tho other elements with 
which the catalyst Interacts. For example, at Georgia Tech the ATDC budget 
currently is l/4th of 1 percent of the university budget. So, as one of my 
responsibilities, it is less than 1/2 percent of budgetary activity. But it is 
already, I think, spectacularly impressive in Us activities. 

First let me tell you a little bit about the industrial, particularly the 
high tech, conditions in Georgia. Unemployment In Georgia at this time is 
3 percent below the nationcil averages, and this is in spite of the fact that 
the two major employment categories, textile and Ford products Industries, 
have substantial reductions in employment from previous levels. Most of 
this economic success is In high tech industries, although most people in 
Georgia don*t know this. These industries are not focused geographically, 
a s they are in Silicon Valley or Route 128 or Research Triangle . Rather, 
they artf broadly scattered across the state. There are major high tech in- 
dustries in Savannah, Douglas, Albany, Columbus, and Macon. In fact, 
just south of Macon, Warner-Robbins Air Force base has an annual budget 
of $2.5 billion of extremely high technology. So, in many respects , the 
state is already a leader in high tech industry, but the development is more 
diffused than you might see elsewhere. 

One of the primary threads in all this industry is that almost all of it 
relates to Georgia Tech in one way or another. Let me tell you a little bit 
about Georgia Tech . We have 1 1 , 000 students in only four program areas — en^ 
gineeringi science, management, and architecture. Seventy percent of the 
students are engineering students. The student body in engineering is of very 
high quality; one^twelfth of all National Merit Scholars in the U.S. now come 
to Georgia Tech, and one-fourth of all National Achievement Scholars in en- 
gineering come to Georgia Tech. This has been the case for a long time. 

The main change in recent years is the research activity. Ten years ago 
the external research fg^ding was $8 million; today it is $80 million. The re-- 
search also is very diversified , At any one time there are about 1 , 200 active 
contracts, and each montj/ we turn out about 160 proposals In search of research 
funding. In engineering research we are now the third largest operation in the 
U. S.; 10 years ago we we^ twenty-sixth. Research is a very elitist business* 
All of our research funding iS^obtained in national competition with all other in" 
stitutions in the country, so it goes through a rather severe refining process. 
And industry has rather great confidence in the quality of research because of 
this refinement. Furthermore, there's one characteristic for the Georgia Tech 
research program that is rather unusual--20 percent of the research funds comes 
from industry; the national average among universities is under 4 percent. 
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So WG have far moro Intojaction with lndu;itry thtin cloos the nornuil unlvorslty, 
partly due to the fact that wo i^ro proclominontly an onqlneerlnt^ Institution . 



In recent years, as the research program has Increased, we have had 
dozens and dozens of industries flockino to Goorc^lo Tech to talk to us about 
research. As I said , research is an elitist business. It Is pretty hard to 
build 3 business, a commercial business, on second-rate research, so In- 
dustry goes wherever it's necessary to be able to Interface with first-rato re- 
search . The competition for excellence Is critical, and we excel In perhaps 
25 areas of research now. Industry comes to Interface with us to fund, 
send students, and to license our technology. 

Of the industries that have come in the past, we have reacted In what 
I would call a passive way. When an industry would call us and ask us to 
come for a visit, we would visit with them and try to accommodate whatever 
their wishes were . But we had no strategy for industrial development; we 
took no aggressive position* The thing that's different about the ATDC Is 
that now we have a small amount of resources, we have a strategy, and we 
are assuming an aggressive rather than a passive role. 

Let me tell you what the ATDC does. It has been operating on a current 
budget of $400, 000. It has four staff members and support functions and per- 
sonnel. It has four primary goals; (l) incubation of new Industry; (2) recruit- 
ment of industries; (3) support of industry in an operational sense, that is, 
with respect to financial, legal, and managerial aspects; and (4) venture 



In the development of industry in an area where industrial development 
is not a tradition, venture capital is probably one of the most crucial condi- 
tions . In Atlanta , until two years ago* there were no formal venture capital 
organizations. When you have to go to San Francisco or New York or Boston 
or Chicago for venture capital , you will find it generally unsuccessful because 
venture capital development is a chancy business. Those people who provide 
the venture capital like to look in on who they're funding about every two 
weeks, and they just won't go to the trouble of flying from New York to Atlanta 
every two weeks to check up on their development organizations. We now have 
two venture capital activities in Atlanta . We run perhaps the most successful 
venture capital contract by bringing together financial interests and fledgling 
industries. Those industries make presentations to support their funding re- 
quests, and typically, about half of them are funded. We've come off the 
ground and have had a small amount of success In that area . Incidentally, 
our venture capital advisory committee has every other meeting in San Francisco 
because the travel expenses for a meeting in San Francisco are less than the 
travel expenses for meeting in Atlanta , meaning that we have more members 
from San Francisco- 
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Tho incubation lii o moro novol idea, although not that novel around the 
country. Wo have under construction a $S million building, two-thirds funded 
by the state of Georgia, ono^third funded by research activities in Georgia 
Tech. It will have 8,000 square feet, and will house perhaps 20 to 30 Incu-^ 
bating Industries. Those would bo industries, in high tech that's the common 
terminology for companies, that would stay there one to three years with full 
access to the support facilities of Georgia Tech — the library, computing center. 
Inventories. faculty--and we would treat them as an Internal element of the 
university. This enables the small, weak industries to have access to power- 
ful facilities without the necessity for front-end capital and with greater con- 
venience than if they would go elsewhere. The building is to be finished this 
summer, but in the interim period we have rennovated the basement of an old 
building. 

We currently have seven of these small industries in residence on the 
campus , and we are working with others that are not in residence on the campus . 
We realized that residence on the campus was not necessarily desirable, so we 
also provide Internal support services for those Industries that are located else- 
where. We have an advisory committee that reviews and analyzes the business 
plan of each of these industries, and, on the basis of a recommendation from 
our advisory committee, we admit an infant industry to the program. Some of 
these companies have two, three, or four persons, and our largest one cur- 
rently has eight people . So. Tm not talking about enormous start-ups. In fact . 
one of the problems with these small industries is that not only are they un- 
balanced and weak, they aren't big enough to attract attention. If youVe re- 
cruiting a new industry that's going to hire 500 or 1,000 c^mployees. everybody's 
interested — the banks, the state, realty firms--and you have no trouble mobiliz- 
ing teams to work with that recruitment activity. But If you have one-half per- 
son or even five people, it's very hard to get a bank interested. And further- 
more, if you tell a banker, who is used to financing land and buildings and 
maybe production equipment and Inventory. yoO want to invest significantly In 
software or you have tHis little package of microelectronic chipsjworth $2 mil- 
lion you'd like to borrow on, you have a big gap in understanding with the tra* 
ditional community support, / 

Unlike big Industries that hire consultants to give them advice and write 
reports and go through deliberate decision processes, these small industries 
don't waste much time or effort on these decision processes. And, if the prin- 
cipal person likes to ride horses in the morning, the industry is very likely to 
be located next to a place where you can ride horses in the morning. Irrespec- 
tive of all the other things. My over-riding criteria is that everyone is dif- 
ferent and you find out what appeals to each one and accommodate them in 
that Way. / 
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Let me juiit c;omnient l>rle[ly on i;ome of the thincji; Georcjla Tech cioes 
opetdtlondliy that arc attrdctivc io lndu;;try. In iicJdition to what are prolxibly 
the ino^t comprehensive enrjincerlna procjrtimij In the workl, twice i^'j many ac*- 
creditcsci profira a :i n\o:>t ijchooh^, wc; hdvo 2,300 co-op studontr:. Thlii offers 
a tremendou:^ mechanl:>m ft>r Interfacing with induijtry. We offer full ijct of 
evening proordmi;* And, one unique thing, we will deliver media-based in- 
struction In englnecrinq at the graduate level anywhere in the state of Georgia; 
We currently deliver It in 64 locations. A company can locate tn MlUedgevillo , 
for example, and we cdn provide "on location" not only our engineering gradu^ 
ate programs^for credit, but we also manage a national system and can furnish 
graduate courses from 22 other prominent engineering institutlons--not for credit 
atOeorgia Tech, but for development if they so desire. This is a good delivery 
system at the most critical level, and it is a most difficult thing to achieve 
locally. 

* 

Another thing that we do that's unusual is to undertake confidential re^ 
search for a company* We never take it without a positive recommendation of 
the faculty member who would supervise the research. But, industry, partic- 
ularly high tech industry* has various kinds of secrets which they cannot afford 
to have broached because it would damage their business positions. So we will 
work on a confidential basis. We have done this for many years and we find it 
is not a serious impediment to academic operation. Incidentally^ we also take 
on classified military research and do not find that a serious problem either* 
Let me point out that most of our classified research is classified simply be^ 
cause of the need for access to classified information. There's nothing in the 
operation that's classified in any way. And, instead of dealing with generali- 
ties, it is better to study specific situations and make decisions based upon 
particular knbvBffledge. 

Another thing we do is to license technology, which is currently about 
$ 1 million a year in income to Georgia Tech . We do a bout 50 or 60 disclosures 
a year and we pursue about 20 to 25 patents. We also license trade secrets, 
probably more than any other institution in the U . S . To do this , you need a 
special set of capabilities to handle trade secrets, but they are a critical in^ 
terface with industry. Industry is very supportive of our position in doing that. 

Another thing we do a lot of is to become a partner w^th industry in much 
of our research . Georgia Tech has a v^fery well-defined boundary . We provide 
education , research , development, anci technical a sslsta nee . But we do abso- 
lutely no manufacturing, no routine testing, and whenever we can move activi^ 
ties at Georgia Tech into industry, we do so* Our industrial partners like this 
policy position, and several of the industries we've started have been as a re- 
sult of thi s kind of research problem . Recently , for exa mple , we built a one- 
of-a-kind, highly sophisticated, electronic device for the military. They were 
delighted with it and wanted us to build 10 more. We said. "We don't do that; 
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we're not a manufacturinfj organization. ** But, we went around and found some- 
body to do the manufacturing, and started a new Industry, which now has Its 
first substantial contract. ^We have done that a nuri^ber of times; It has helped 
us and 1^^ a mechanism for starting new industries^ So, we have well-defined 
policies that frequently Interface with industry on a cooperative basis. For 
example , we will do some analysis and we will be a partner with Industry In 
the fabrication of a piece of equipment. Industries like this because they 
make their money not from the sophisticated analysis, but from the manufac- 
turing and of It. They are getting experience In the areas where they have 
the greatest opportunity, and we are getting support for the kind of functions 
that we like to be involved In, 

The ATDC. then, is primarily a catalyst, and it Is built around the re- 
search programs of Georgia Tech. But also I would point out that one of the 
industries located on the Tech campus is a spin-off from Emory University, 
actually^ a mixture of Emory University and the Center for Disease Control 
(CDC) . We also- are open-minded about operation with other institutions In 
the state, or OLwside It, Georgia Tech has 35 professional employees in Hunts- 
vllle , Alabama , and 14 in northern Florida . We have offices in Ireland and in 
Kuwait, Cairo, and in Khartoom. We would operate wherever it Is Intellectually 
exciting and where the economic opportunity is attractive. This aspect of our 
operation is attractive to high tech Industries because essentially all of them 
operate worldwide, f^rovinciality is not a characteristic of high technology, 
but global activity is; hence, industry prefers to interface with the university 
that also operates on a global basis . 
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SKILLS FOR THE WORK PLACE IN AN ERA OF HIGH TECHNOLOGY: 
MVIHS, REALITIES, AND IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 



Henry M. Lovln, Director 
Institute for Research on Educational Finance and Governance 

Stanford University 



Some of what I would have wanted to say has already been said; I'm not 
going to try to repeat it. What I want to do is to introduce what I hope will be 
3 note of caution and balance on the high technology phenomenon. I'm empha- 
sizing this because of what has generally been said by politiQians , by the na- 
tional media, and by people. 

I have lived in Silicon Valley and have been at Stanford University for 
15 years, which is virtually all of the period of development in microelectronics* 
I find interesting the rest of the country's perception of how the developments 
took place there; it is also interesting to see how people in the Valley see 
themselves* Let me just give you a couple of quotes* Recently there was a 
conference on entrepreneur ship at Stanford, and a large number of the people 
making presentations were from or were associated with Silicon Valley* One 
of them, Nolan Bushnell, was the developer of one of the first video games, 
the PONG game, which eventually became the basis of the large Atari firm* 
In his talk, Bushnell started out by sfaying how high technology is going to 
create more leisure, will eliminate poverty in the world, and so on, and then 
he said, "As early as 1987-88, America may see the Gross National Product (GNP) 
booming ahead at 15 to 18 percent annually, with tremendous labor shortages 
that can be solved only by opening up the Southern border*" I should remind 
yQu that in the Sixties, the decade of most rapid economic growth of the post- 
war period, the average annual increase in the GNP was about 3 percent* 
I should also mention that Japan, with its very rapid rate of increase, averaged 
about 5 percent* And those of you who know mathematics know that^when you 
see growth like that, exponentially, you're talking about fairly rapid growth* 
As for 17 or 18 percent, at no time in modern history has any industrial country 
come even close to that kind of figure . And yet very quickly in Silicon Valley 
they have this enthusiasm about what has happened* 

V Let me Just add one other quote, whiSTTl thi n|^s /ntere sting, from 
William F. Miller, who is the president of SRI InteMtbnal* (Contrary to 
what was said yesterday, SRI is not ^ part of Stanl^Jj^hiversity and has 
nothing to do with Stanford Industrial Park in Silicon Valley. It was started 
by the Stanford trustees in the postwar period, and then spun off and is com-' 
pletely independent of Stanford and the industrial park* It is not located 
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goographically In Silicon Valloy; It's located a bit north of the Valley.) 
Mr, MlUor Stiid, ''Every time you destroy Jobs, you improve the welfare of the 
nation . '* That's a quoto* He went on , "What wo*re engaged In as ontroprd- 
neurs is creative destruction of established industries*" And Bushnell Jumped 
In and said, "That's right, jobs should be thought of as transitory phenomena." 
That's an interesting point of viow; I've never thought of myself as a ^'transitory 
phenomenon," nor have my wife and four children. 

The Important point here is that there is an awful lot of excess in terms 
of what the future of high tech is going to accomplish- I would like to focus 
on that and then discuss the question of. education and skills within that con^ 
text. I think that this is important, because we heard yesterday that the 
Battelle Institute says 60 percent of new Jobs will be in high technology. In 
California — which certainly in terms of the number of jobs in high technology is 
the most advanced by anyone's definition of that term, and definitions vary — the 
Department of Employment in Economic Development came out with an'estimate 
for 1980 that about B.5 percent of the jobs in the state were in high technology. 
If we were to neglect non-high technology areas and focus on that, we'd be 
ignoring well over 80 percent of the Jobs in the state. As for 60 to go percent 
of all the jobs in the future going to be high technology, our department saw 
only a slight gain, a few tenths of a percentage point, between 1980 and 1985. 
And , indeed , the national data confirm those kinds of estimates . 

I think it's very important to make the distinction , as SREB does , in its 
publication. Technician Manpower for the South: High Tech Industries or HiQh 
Tech Occupations ? , between high technology industries and high tech occu^ 
pations . It's a very important distinction. In Silicon Valley a great many jobs 
are created by so-called high technology firms-^you see that all over Cali- 
fornia, But what is the typical person doing in those firms? The typical per^ 
son is not working on microelectronics at the frontier; in fact, is not even 
familiar with microelectronics. The average person is an assembler or clerical 
worker in those firms; 80 percent of the employment in Silicon Valley is em^ 
ployment which requires no skills beyond a high school education, it's as^ 
sembly work* We have to be very careful not to assume that firms that are 
involved in high technology employ only persons who are deeply involved in 
high technology and have high levels of skills , 

High technology firms usually include three major areas: microelectronics, 
robotics f and biotechnology. And when we refer to the occupations that com^ 
prise high technology, we usually refer only to those that are scientific * en- 
gineering, and at the technical level just below the higher level ones. But 
these positions seem to be at r6ughly 20 percent of total employment in high 
tech industries , which has been confirmed on a national basis by the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. , 
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It's extremely important that wo make the distinction between the phases 
of high technology Industry; (1) basic research and development (R&D) work, 
(2) getting into initial production, (3) getting a product into mass production 
on a fairly automated basis, and (4) the phase none of us wants to talk 
about— where the Jobs are so automated that you can use very very low skilled 
labor in third-world countries. Atari found out about that rather quickly and 
was able to setjup production and move It to Asia within a four-year period at 
a cost of 1 ,700 Jobs in Silicon Valley. 

Now let's look at places that are getting high technology firms . San An- 
tonio, Texas, has been in the national media as one such place. San Antonio 
has a very enterprising mayor who set out a San Antonio Industrial Park and hds 
been extremely successful at attracting firms there. But there's very little 
major development going on in San Antonio . Most of what is going on Is basic 
assembly work . The vast majority of workers , far more than 80 percent, are in 
the $3,50 to $4,25 an hour a ssembly range . NBC did a story on high tech in 
San Antonio and asked a plant manager how much education he needed to work 
in this plant. The manager held up two screwdrivers, one a slotted screwdriver 
and the other a Phillips head, and said, "Can you tell the difference between 
the two of these?" The reporter said, "I can," And the pl^nt manager said, 
**You can work here; you have the skills /' It's important to realize that high 
technology has a whole spectrum of activities. For example, in food process- 
ing very advanced approaches from the biological and chemical sciences are 
being used, but that should not blot out the fact that the vast majority of 
people in food processing are very low-paid workers with virtually no skills 
at a li who don't even need a high school diploma . We should bear in mind 
that attracting high technology firms to an area does not mean that the indus- 
tries are going to have the same character as those in Research Triangle Park 
or in Silicon Valley or Route 128, or some of the other places where there's 
been development on R&D, incubation of new ideas, and new work. All phases 
of operation are characterized as high technology in the national media and by 
some of our national politicians who talk about the hopes of the future. 

Let me Just mention briefly, now , wha t the data seems to say about em- 
ployment in high technology occupations . I think that' s a more meaningful 
category than high tech industries if we're going to talk about skill and edu^ 
cational requirements. If we're going to talk about generating more employ- 
ment, which is very important, we then might want to talk about the employ- 
ment that can be generated by high technology industries . But, we want to be 
wary of what kinds of employment are being generated, rather than assuming 
that all employment will require high levels of education and skills and uni- 
versities nearby and extension courses and so on , 

One of the confusions that Tve seen in the national press is that re^ 
porters tend to confuse the notion of the most rapidly growing occupations. 
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porcontage-wli>o , with those that are growing most rapidly In terms of abaoiute 
numbers of Jobs. For cxamplo. the U. S. Labor Department has estimated that 
between 1 978 and 1990. the number of jobs in the U . S . wilt increase by about 
23 percent. That's about 22 million Jobs on a base of about 100 million In 1980. 
And if one looks at some of the Jobs that are growing most rapidly in percentage 
terms, one sees that one of the top five jobs in relative growth. Data Processing/ 
Machine Mechanic, is growing at a rate of about 148 percent over that 12-year 
period. If one looks at numbers, though, one sees that the Increase will be 
from 63 , 000 to 1 56 , 000 positions, or about four ^tenths of a percent of all jobs * 
What we often forget is that Jobs that grow very rapidly but start from a very 
small base don't account for a large number of jobs In an absolute sense In 
the economy . 

If one looks at the top five jobs in terms of the fastest absolute growth 
from the individual state data collected, using quite different methodologies, 
this kind of ordering is quite typical-^janitors and sextons, nurses' aids and 
orderlies, sales clerks, cashiers, waiters and waitresses . No high tech^ 
nology occupation makes the top 20 when one looks at the total number of 
jobs that are forecast to be created by specific occupations . Indeed i perhaps 
more shocking to an educator ^ only two of the top 20 jobs require anything be-- 
yond a secondary school education ^ and one of these is nursing in which It is 
possible to get a degree in two or three years, although some people do take 
a university degree besides . The other occupation requiring advanced educa-^ 
tion is that of elementary school teacher^ given the Increase in the demography 
of the young. Those are the only two occupations in the top 20 in absolute 
growth that require a college degree. II one looks at Jobs like computer pro- 
grammers , which doesn't make the list . one finds that the estimates suggest 
thatwe'll need about 150.000 new programmers in that period . But, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) estimates t we're going to need 800 , 000 
fast food workers and kitchen helpers . So when one looks at the magnitude of 
the kinds of jobs that require high levels of skills and those that require low 
levels of skills, even with errors in the estimates, the disproportions are so 
great that it's safe to conclude that in 1990 certainly the vast majority of Jobs 
created in this society will be low^ skilled . not high- skilled , Jobs . Indeed, 
even if we took at high technology industries that holds , because high tech" 
nology industries create a lot of jobs that are very low-skilled Jobs. 

It Is also important to point out that this has been going on for some time. 
McDonald's created more Jobs in the 1970s than did our six largest steel in- 
dustrles. in fact, than the entire labor pool of the steel Industry. One of the 
lessons that can be learned from this is not to write off our existing industries 
as sources of employment* There is a lot to say for trying to modernize, trying 
to go with their strengths , to see what is viable and move with it, even if It 
does not have the magic name "high technology." 
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Lot*s yo a little bit further ond talk i^pecifically about the hioh tech trans- 
formation of other Jobs. One arqumcnt is that as we apply mlcroclcctronins, 
microprocessors, robots, and so on to existing occupations, skill requirements 
will rise. That notion seems to come from the assumption that the more sophis- 
ticated the equipment an individual works with, the higher the level of skills 
required to work with that equipment. And, in fact, thero have been estimates 
that by p90, 60 to 80 percent of the population will be working with computers 
in some sense. 

It does not automatically follpw that because one has more sophisticated 
equipment it requires more skill to operate that equipment. A comparison of the 
Model "A" with 1983 cars points that out; the 1983 auto is vastly more sophisti- 
cated than the Model "A, " but it is much, much easier to drive. James Bright 
of the Harvard Business School did a study in the 1950s on automation in a 
large number of industries. He was mainly concerned with what happened to 
^'operatives" as they go from older technologies to more automated ones. 
What he found was that in the initial stages there*s a learning curve involved 
for the worker and for the organization, but over time the organization Is able 
to use the new technology to reduce work skills. That makes sense to the or- 
ganization because it is making an investment . And , one of the rea sons it is 
making an investment is to save labor costs* which is done two ways: (l) you 
reduce the number of workers you need; (2) you reduce the skill requirements 
of workers. Even if all that you've been able to do is to reduce the skill re- 
quirements of workers, youVe reduced cost, which can be weighed against 
the cost of the new technology. That's important, because if, you simply look 
at entrepreneurial behavior, it doesn't make sense to develop technologies to 
replace minimum wage workers. A $3.35 an hour worker in metropolitan area s 
is not expensive. You can get them and fire them; if you need more, you can 
expand their use. Why do you invest in anything in order to automate proc- 
esses? In order to increase productivity. You do it where you're able to save 
very significant labor costs. So where do we find robotics being applied? 
We don't find them in yard work, raking leaves, sweeping the floors; it just 
doesn't pay. We find robotics on assembly lines in operative positions where, 
for exarrlple. the workers are in the $10, $15, $16 an hour range. It is in those 
areas the enormous investment that it takes to get into the use of robotics pays 
off. What Tm suggesting is that it is not in the entry level skills where you 
have the greater incentive to apply high technology, it is in the middle-of-^the- 
skills range, the semi-skilled positions, the craft positions. That's where 
youVe talking about real savings in terms^of labor costs. 

Now the reason that this is important is because there's been a lot of 
discussion about high tech raising the skill requirements of jobs* so let's be 
quite concrete about this . Some people automatically a ssume that computer 
operators, particularly if they're dealing with mainframes, are working with 
millions of dollars of very sophisticated equipment, therefore they need a lot 
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of education* It is well-known in the computer industry that computer operators 
need no more than a high school education plus a little on-the-job training* 
A computer operator is not a very sophisticated Job; it's a very unsophisticated 
Job. And even when we say that there will bo a demand for large numbers of 
additional computer operators, it does not moan that there will be a demand 
for a lot of very sophisticated electrical engineers or computer science rtiajors* 
How about the prediction that 60 to 80 percent of people will be working with 
computers ? What does that mean ? Well , a s an example , that includes the 
checkout clerk in the supermarket who uses a laser reader on the UPC-strlped 
Items to record the price* That person is doing less work now^-instead of 
punching buttons and calculating tax, all that Is required is simply passing a 
little magic wand over a set of stripes on the produc^^* That person is working 
with a computer* Or take the person who Is in data entry^ for example, simply 
typing in data for Insurance claims* That person is working with 3 comptiter* 
Indeed , the vast majority of people In these estimates are working with a com- 
puter at that level* They not only have no knowledge of how the computer 
functions, but they need no knowledge, and would probably be frustrated If 
they had knowledge that got into the logic of circuit design and the nature of 
the hardware that they're working with* They're working essentially with a 
keyboard. 



Word processing is another operation that fits into the category of occu- 
pations that are computer^related * Does It require a great deal more skill to 
do word processing than to work with a regular typewriter? Well. Manpower, 
a temporary agency for clerical and secretarial help, found that in one day 
they could introduce people to word processing, and those workers could be 
productive on the job on the following day* I should also add that secretaries 
no longer need to spell or do letter-perfect typing because corrections are easy 
to make and dictionaries are incorporated into the system which do 3 spelling 
check very quickly and automatically* 

The important point is that we now have checked out some 30 to 40 occu- 
pations, and we find that, to a large degree, high technology applications are 
reducing the skill requirements of existing Jobs . I can give a whole number of 
examples, but will Just mention a few more* Today, legal research in larger 
law firms is done primarily by paralegal persons, with no more than 2 years of 
community college, who work with computers, using identifiers on particular 
cases, and do 3 library search for cases that seem to have these types of 
characteristics* That procedure is very rapidly replacing lawyers who in the 
past had to go to law libraries and look up the laws of different states to try 
to figure out strategies and precedents. Carnegie*Mellon , which has the most 
advanced robotics institute in the country, estimates that by the turn of the 
century, even given the existingj^apabilities of programmable robots, 3 million 
operatives will be replaced* Ba^d on an extension of the technology by 2024, 
the end of the first quarter of the 21st century, there should be virtually no need 
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tor op^^dllvt};; . r<Ki<iy wci liovo til)<:>ut / mUUon f)i)<:srotivt5j; in th<> <^r:onoiny. 
AcivocotcMi f>f (;Af3, or c:omputc^r-<ii;;;l!;tc^fi flraftlnci, claim, with a fjroat cl<}ol of 
evidence, that the; ciroft.spor^on will noon ho obcoioto becnnsn of thn kinfl.^ of 
Goftwore hoino duvelopcKl and the precision of (K^il^hlc:^ clovicori. 

Pfogrammlnq itself very vulnerable; 20 years ago computer program- 
ming Involved plug boards and machine lanquaqes; by 10 years ago, most pro- 
gramming was donD In scientific and business languages . Today, a real mar- 
ket ha^'opened up for doinq computing where the user needs no knowledge of 
the computer whatsoever and no knowledge of any specialized language , but 
simply the language that he or she would use in his or her daily business. 
Apple Computer has brought out a machine that business people can be off and 
running with in 20 minutes because the operations for six major functions have 
been so simplified. That is the future- Markets open up when you don't need 
to have terribly specialized personnel and when people can use the skills that 
they already have in conjunction with the technology. 

Our conclusion based on this is that the overall effect of high technology 
IS going to be to reduce the skill requirements of vast numbers of occupations. 
This is not to say that there won't be some occupations that will have new skill 
requirements; there will, but they will be very small ones. The point is that in 
the past we had to limit the d?e of automatic processes to replacement of phy^ 
sical activities. We now have the a bility to replace mental activities . To a 
large degree ^ the service economy is based on mental activities, and in one 
fell swooPf we can design software to replace tens of thousands of draftsper-^ 
sons and tens of thousands of clerical workers, and to downgrade the need for 
fully trained lawyers to do certain types of legal search s . Our conclusion is 
that part of the overall effect of high technology in the future will be to down- 
grade the skill requirements of existing Jobs to a far greater degree than to up- 
grade skills. A lot of the investment is going into occupations that have huge 
numbers of people involved because that's where the profits are. 

What are other factors that might affect the forecast ? Some people said , 
"Well you used BLS statistics and we don't know that these are right." How- 
ever, there are no alternative sources of data that disagree with the BLS sta-- 
tistics; even when you make changes in the rates of economic growth, even 
when you make changes in the functions, the overall findings are that high 
technology occupations will not dominate the economy, certainly through 1990. 
We find that skill requirements to a large degree are being reduced and , in 
some cases, entire occupations will be displaced by the technology. Other 
occupations will emerge, but the evidence right now suggests that they will 
not create the number of jobs or Jobs at skill levels that will come even close 
to the jobs that they're displacing. The main thing to keep in mind is the 
ability to displace mental labor through these automated programs; that enables 
us to replace or change the requirements for an entire class of jobs. 
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Whot oro tho foctorii that might offect those forocosts? Uefense 1g ono 
major foctor; tho defense budget is a reol unknown- About 25 percent of scl- 
ontlflc and technological personnel In the United Stotos ore working under de- 
fense controct- If the move Is Into larqe weapons systems, you're oo^ng to ^ 
see over hoU the mlUtory budget in weopons systems. We'll move essentloUy 
from 26 percent to 51 or 52 percent tn a very short period of time. If that hap- 
pens, there will bo an unprecedented Increase In the demond for scientific and 
technical personrrelf creotlng vast shortages just at a time when we seem to 
be turning out adequate numbers of engineers If you project the Increases In 
enrollments over what seems to bo necessory- That could change if those 
budgets come through. 

Let me mention another factor, I heor again and again how we have to 
compete with other countries/ and It's very important that we train our people 
properly to do so- What we forget is that right now the most Important element 
in terms of jobs going overseas is not the Japanese or French corporations. It Is 
the American multi-national corporations. Virtually any manufacturer^of any 
size in Silicon Valley ts producing microelectronic compone^tt^^^^'Sla , and 
American firms continue to transfer production overseas at a very rapid rate. 
The question is: How through education are we going to train people who are 
going to be so smart using very, very automatic kinds of processes to simply 
push buttons on technological equipment so that they are going to compensate 
for 50-cent to 75-cent an hour wages in Asia and relatively low transportation 
costs? There are factories in Indonesia that are using workers with four or 
five years of scf;poling, not because the Indonesian school system is so won- 
derful , but because the technologies of production have been developed to the 
point where you simply need disciplined workers going into the plant and fol- 
lowing very simple orders. 

Those are two unknowns that have not been taken account in the BLS 
estimates. One would suggest an increase in demand for high tech products 
and highly skilled workers; the other would suggest a very rapid shift of high 
technology* at least the production side, to other countries* It is bothersome 
to me to hear how we have to compete with the other countries when the most 
important factor right now are U.S. manufacturers shifting their operations to 
other countries / not because of the high quality of education those countries 
provide, but because the processes are so orderly that one can use very low 
quality labor at 50-cents and 75-cents an hour as opposed to $3.35 an hour. 
That's the dilemma . 

What are the educational implications for a state? Well* let me mention 
a few of these that I think ought to be borne in mind* I think the first is that 
you have to think of education as having a wide variety of implications for dif- 
ferent kinds of high tech industry. Some jobs will be predominantly low-skilled 
types of occupations; others will be at the opposite extreme. But even In the 
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Silicon Valloy cdso we're talkin<j about rouohly 20 percent of the employmont in 
the scientific and technical area;; anfl BO percent in the assembly and clerical/ 
service area . "^^^ 

Secondly, we can't predict the precise skill noods over the lifetimes of 
workers . Therefore , it seoms very Important that what we do is place our em- 
phasis on b^sic skills . This Is perfectly consistent with the policies of the 
Southern Regional Education Board . In Meeting the Need for Qijfrlity: Action li\ 
the South there's a very heavy emphasis on improving the qua^y of basic edu- 
cations-analytical ancf verbal skills^ mathematics, and knowledge^ as opposed 
to applied vocational skills at the secondary level* I think that we take an aw- 
ful risk when we emphasize applied vocational skills at the secondary level be- 
cause the requirements are going to change rapidly-; Even when you change — as 
In some of our Northern cities — from steel manufacture or auto manufacture tp 
electronics assembly^ you change the skill requirements bV enough so that^ in 
fact, what has been learned i^ rrot terribly helpful. This is not to argue that 
electronics assembly requires a great deal of training* In California , typically 
you can measure retraining of auto workers for electronics assembly in terms of 
hours f not weeks f not months, not years. So we think it makes good sense to 
emphasize strong^ very strong, basic education for everyone; to give kids the 
tasic foundation to learn the kinds of specifics that they'll need to learn when 
they hit the job\ 

The final point that I want to make is that this society is not facing up to 
the larger fact that so-called "recurrent" education is going to become far more 
important in the future ^ ^nd we're not prepared for it. What is recurrent edu- 
cation? Recurrent education refers to a situation some people would call "con- 
tinuing" or "lifelong'' education. I don't like those term s because they've been 
used traditionally in a very different way^ Recurrent education refers to having 
education and work recur over a lifetime . Instead of stressing the Idea of every 
one getting his or her education before entering the labor force, the idea would 
be to get good strong basic skills before entering the labor force, either at the 
secondary or at the college level, and then, as one sees opportunities * to get 
the additional education for specific training. What would thOT need? Well, 
first oftall, we'd probably need some kind of system of educational sabbaticals 
that would provide for people to leave the work place for a couple of weeks and 
sometimes for a few years to get additional education. There would have to be 
some kind of subsidy to make that possible, perhaps through social security or 
some kind of state system. We need a system of finance to make this possible 
because today most of the finance in educatior^ applies to the so-called "front- 
loaded" model, that is where you get all i^ur education at the beginning. U 
you look at current financial aid systems, like federal loans and grants, these 
are much less available to peopfe who are studying part-time or studying In. 
non-degree programs than they are to those in the conventional flelda^ ^ 
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Lot mo mention two demographic factors. As wo stand today, over 75 per- 
cent of tho workers who will bo in the work force in the year 2000 are already in 
the work force. Thus, we're not going to get even ^ shot at them through the 
conventional methods of trainlng--before they get there — because they are al- 
ready In the work force. 

The second thing Is that If we're going to try to provide mobility so that 
the kinds of low-level jobs I've talked about are indeed transient jobs for the 
Individual, we've got to provide some way over their working lives for individ- 
uals to get the additional training in order to get mobility to those better Jobs. 
Even though those better Jobs are not going to be there for everyone at any one 
time, it Is possible over a lifetime for people to come into entry^level occupa- 
tions and be able to move up through additional training to higher-level occu- 
pations. These mobility processes would be opposed to having a large portion 
of our population in low-level occupations for their entire lifetime. That* too, 
requires a system of recurrent education that's far more sensitive, far better 
planned, than the one that we have now. 
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